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Foreword 


I am happy to know of the initiative taken by the Indo-Tran 
Society, New Delhi in bringing out a commemorative volume on 
Indo-Iranian Studies on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee celebra- 
tions of the Pahlavi dynasty. Over the centuries, the political and 
economic relations between India and Iian have developed at various 
levels and in many fields. This has created an awareness of each 
other's cultures and traditions among the people at large in both the 
counties. There have been similarities which can be traced to the 
evolution of both societies and nations since the earliest period of 
recorded human history. It is, therefore, a source of great satisfac- 
tion that in recent years, the age-old cultural, economic and political 
ties between the two countries have been further strengthened. There 
is a growing collaboration which is aimed at bringing the benefits of 
modern science and technology to both peoples. A large number 
of Iranian students are studying in India as our guests. Many of our 
teachers, scientists, engineers and medical men have the privilege of 
cooperating with the Iranian people in the task of building a modern 
Iran. The Indo-Iranian joint project at Kudremukh is, in fact, symbolic 

of a future, when the ties between India and Iran will be even stronger 
in the years to come. 

This volume presents articles by distinguished scholars on various 
aspects of the cultural and literary renaissance which resulted from the 
interaction of the creative genius of our two peoples. I am sure, 

it will be well received by the scholars and the general reading public 
of both the countries. 


S. Nurul-Hasan 

Minister of Education and Social Welfare, 

Government of India. 




Preface 


The magnificent celebration of the 2500th anniversary of the 
establishment ol monarchy in Iran rev ives memories of the period of the 
greatness and glory of Iran about 50l B-C- when the Persian empire 
extended from the Indus Valley to southern Ru sia and parts of north 
Africa. Iran produced some great rulers like C yrus the Great, Darius 
and Khusrau I. Subsequently, in spite of many upheavals, invasions, 
stresses and strain, Iran managed to preserve its distinctive culture, and 
its location as a land bridge between East and West was conducive to 
the growth of civilisation and culture. Over the centuries it produced 
many eminent scholars, artists, poets and men of science, but no ruler 
of any great stature. The reign of Shah Abbas can rightly be called 
Iran's Golden Age. but by the close of the Safavid dynasty, a period of 
decline started and during the 19th century direct contact with 
European powers and the expanding strength of Czarist Russia created 
new' pioblems. Iran lost Georgia and some other territories to Russia 
and the country was lorn between the conflicting interests of Russia 
and Gical Britain; and had to suffer many humiliations. The govern- 
ment of Iran continued to be both weak and vacillating, when at last, 

according to the Persian verse J aJ djji jl 

destiny brought General Reza Khan on the scene. A brave and 
experienced soldier, he was fired with the ambition to rescue Iran from 
“the villainy of foreigners, and the treachery of mean Iranians'’, and 
to rejuvenate the country. Ahmad Shah, the last Qajar king, weak and 
ease-loving left for Europe in L923, never to return, having appointed 
Reza Khan as his Prime Minister. 


In 1925 a spccia 1 Constituent Assembly chose Reza Khan as their 
Shah who adopted the family name of Pahlavi. Reza Shah Pahlavi 
thus became ihe first ruler of a new dynasty. He was a man of strong 
will powei.and strength of character and was acutely conscious of 
1 1 an s gloiious past and its present weakness and decandence. He was 
lesolved to cieate a new awakening among his people, give them 
national unity and patriotic fervour, and a sense of confidence and 
pride. He fought against feudalism and obscurantism and set his 
country on the path of enlightenment and progress along modern lines. 
He strove hard to throw oft foreign influences and to secure for Iran 
lull independence and a position of dignity in the community of nations. 



iv 


Within a few years he achieved remarkable progress and ushered in a 
new era of peace, progiess and stability. 


The World War, however, played havoc with the country and 
shattered the Shah’s plans and dreams, and created great distress and 
suffering. He decided to abdicate, and his son, Muhammad Reza Shah, 
became the new sovereign. He has carried forward the work started by 
his father and taken his country to new heights of progress and pros- 
perity. He has brought about sweeping land reforms and is the author 
of White Revolution. As a result of his dedicated labours and enlight- 
ened policy Iran is marching forward in every sphere of life, and has 
gained the respect and admiration of the world. Iran has regained its 
soul, and its pride. 

Relations between Iran and India have always been very close 
and cordial due to the bonds of history and geography, and their 
affinities of culture and ethical values. The two countries are 
now cooperating with each other in various fields and are em- 
barking on joint economic and industrial projects. The Shahanshah 
is keen on the preservation of peace in the neighbourhood of Iran and 
has used his good offices to lessen tension and increase goodwill among 
the countries of the Indian sub-continent. Thus a strong, united and 
progressive Iran marches ahead under the inspiring and dynamic leader- 
ship of Shahanshah Aryamehr. 

The Indo-Iran Society has tried to bring about better understand- 
ing between the peoples of Iran and India and I am glad that with the 
help of Prof. F. Mojtabai, the scholarly Cultural Counsellor of Iran, 
the Society is bringing out a commemorative volume on the occasion of 
the Golden Jubilee of the foundation of the Pahlavi dynasty. I am sure 
it will be found both interesting and informative. 


Col. B.H. Zaidi 
President 



Editorial 


The present volume contains a number of learned articles written 
by eminent scholars of the Subcontinent and presented for the Golden 
Jubilee of the glorious reign of Pahlavi dynasty of Iran. The scope 
of these research works is limited to the post-lslamic period of our 
history and only a few aspects of the Indo-lranian cultural and literary 
relations of this period have been brielly glanced. The areas in which 
the two nations have mutually \ orked throughout the ages, and the 
common heritage that has been created by their continuous endeavours, 
are so vast, and so rich, that a comprehensive treatment of all their salient 
features would take years of concentrated work, and would cover several 
thousands of pages. 

For eight hundred years India was one of the most prolific centres 
of Persian scholarship. Not only in various forms and styles of Persian 
poetry and fine arts, but also in historiography, religious sciences, mys- 
tical literature and other branches of learning, Lahore, Delhi and Deccan 
were vying uith Khorasan, Fars and Isfahan; and in such areas as 
lexicography, biography writing and grammatical studies Indian schools 
have made much more valuable contributions to the Persian language 
and literature than their Iranian counterparts. 

Since the earliest Aryan settlements, the advent of post-lslamic 
Iranian culture in India has been the greatest and the most fruitful event 
in the long and eventful history of the land. It was the happy blend of 
Indo-lranian elements in arts and sciences, architecture and city-planning, 
music and painting, languages and literature, army and administration, 
crafts and customs, that gave rise in Medieval India to one of the most 
glorious civilisations the world had ever seen. 
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I conclude with offering my grateful thanks to Dr. Nurul Hasan 
Ansari of the University of Delhi for his valuable assistance in collecting 
these papers, to Mrs. Mumtaz Mirza fPadmashri) and Mr. R. S. Somi 
for helping me in reading the proofs, and to all my Indian friends who 
inspired and encouraged me to undertake this project. 


Fathullah Mujtaba’i 

New Delhi 
January * 1977 



‘Amid Loiki, A Seventh Century Persian Poet 


Prof. Nazir Ahmad 


‘Amid Loiki is one of the three 1 fortunate poets of the slave dynasty 
whose poetical collections have come down to us. He was attached to 
the courts of Sultan ‘Ala‘ud-Dln Mas‘ud (639-644 A. H.), son of Sultan 
Ruknud-Din Firuz (d. 634 A.H.), and Sultan Nasirud-DIn Mahmud 
(644-664 A.H.) son of Sultan Ututmish (d. 633 A.H.). 

‘Amid had been noticed by the Per ian Tazkira writers specially by 
Taqi Auhadi who had very much admired his poetical achievements, in 
his ' Arafat ul- Ashiqvt. ‘Abdul Qadir Bad a' uni's Muntakhahut-Taw'drlkh is 
perhaps the most exhaustive source of ‘Amid's writings. Mir Jamal ud-Din 
Inju Shlrazi has quoted more than one hundred stray verses from ‘Amid 
in his lexicon, Farhang-i Jahangir i to illustrate the meanings and usages of 
Persian words and phrases; while Sururi KAshani has also taken notice 
of his writings in the Majma'uTFurs, but not so frequently. The Persian 
anthologists could not remain indifferent to ‘Amld's writings; Kalati 
Jsfahani while preparing his anthology Mfinisul-Ahrar , 2 in 702 A.H. has 
selected many QasJdas by this poet; while Jajarmi could select only one 
Qaslda in his Munisul-Ahrur 3 in 741 A.H. and Muhammad b. Yaghmur 4 
a few poems in his anthology. Another important anthology writer 
Saif Jam Herawi has included a few poems from ‘Amid in his MajnvVa-i 
Lata if* prepared during the later part of the 8th century A.H. All this 
goes to prove that ‘Amid Loiki was a significant poet of his time who had 
some impact on Persian language and literature. But it was unfortunate 
that after the 1st quarter of the 11th century ‘Amid is heard no more, 
which was perhaps due to the non-availability of his Dlwan. 

The credit of introducing this poet goes to Prof. Iqbal Husain of 
Patna who added a chapter on ‘Amid in his treatise : The Early Persian 
Poets of India (1937). After this ‘Amid hadbeen receiving due recognition 
in India, but no substantial addition was made to ‘Amld’s available poems 
quoted in the Muntakhabut-Tawankh , the ‘ Arafitul-* Ashiqin and the 
Khulasatul-. sir ar. It was in 1963-64 that the writer succeeded in dis- 
covering a number of original poems 0 in Kalati’s Minisul-Ahrar, Saif Jam's 
Majmu a-i Lata if and the Majalla-i Amaghan. It was also revealed 
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that Jajarmi had quoted long before in his M i r.i sul-/ hr i r the Qasida-i 
Raiya which was subsequently incorporated in the KhuUsatul-Ash'ar. Some 
time afterwards two important sources, viz, the Tarikh-i Muhammadi by 
Muhammad Bihamid Kh;lni and the Sharh-i MushkiUt-i Amvari by 
Farahani were discovered and specially ihe latter became instrumental 
in solving a few intricate problems 7 relating to the genuineness or otherwise 
of some poems quoted in Kalati’s Afunisul-Ahrar, Finally a short Diwan 
ofthe poet was discovered in Bombay which was purchased by M.A. 
Library, A.M.U., Aligarh in 1972. The present paper aims at dealing with 
the life and literary achievements of ‘Amid Loiki, specially in the light of new 
material which has been made available very recently. 

‘Annd'x name , date and place of birth : 

According to some biographers' ‘Amid's proper name was ‘Amldud- 
Din. But it is proved to be incorrect, as ‘Amid himself stated in the 
following line® that his name was Fazlullah: 

03*/ jl ail y pj ju.* 

j| Ai AjL, ^ Jf I 

Amid was born in 601 A.H. The date is contained in the following 
verse 10 : 

Oy jl»- yi jl (Jl^ j o>i j— 

•*♦*?■* ^ “J I*"** friz. 

The poet’s place of birth was a town called Sunnam which is evident 
from this line 11 : 


f U «»L «_5CiU». (^jjl jij| t; 


3-* Clb J I JL«£ oJj.f 


This Sunnam is identical with a town of the same name pronounced 

a little differently as ‘Sunam’ situated in the Punjab State at a distance of 

119 kilometers from Hissar on the railway line which goes from Hissar 

to Ludhiana. The poet had lived in this part for quite some time as is 

evident from his Qasidas in praise of Sultan Tajud-Din Abu Bakr b. Ayaz, 

ruler of Multan and Uchcha 12 from 639 to 643 A.H., and also from the 

Qasida in praise of Sultan Ala udJDld Mas‘ud on the occasion of the defeat 

of the heathen mongols at the battle of Uchcha on 643 A.H. 18 This is one 

of the main reasons in holding modern Sunam as the birth place of 
‘Amid. 
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‘Amld's lineage and his family : 

There had been great controversies about the correct reading of the 
word ‘Loiki', a nisbat appended to his name. It had been read as 
Lomki, TCilaki, Nunki, Numki, Tumki, Kumki, Kumli, Tumaski 14 and so 
on, and had been regarded as the poet’s nisbat appertaining to his place 
of birth or native place. But the following verse 15 occuring in one of 
his Qasidas available in the Dlwan proves on the one hand that the 
correct word is Loiki and, on the other, that it indicated his family : 



Jir 




j' 







;t 



The word “Loik’‘ seems to be the name of some local clan of that 
region. 


‘Amid reckoned his lineage from the second Caliph. This is proved 
by the above line as well as the following 16 : 








*O l - 


• • 



♦ 


j ^ JJj* 

‘ A mid's relatives : 

‘Amid has referred to two of his near relations in two of his poems 

available in the Diwin. The first is his son named Muhammad Sher who 

was a poet and for whose success in poetry 'Amid prays to Allah in these 
lines 17 : 


Jj I Oj 9 Jj 

J'jjl 

J -1) I Xij J% oT j* 

j*** (ji j (j 
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ci'jj' 







jl ^ jl 



ApcXi O 

• V J 





This poem was composed in 658 A.H. when the poet was 57 years old. 

Amid has lamented the sad demise of one of his cousins from the 

mother side who was very dear to him. These are the relevant 
verses : 


I 


A 


o *- — r* 

J* * A 


(*'**?' 


Cx 4 


b 


U j JL t-5o i.5^ 


pt* ^ -> 6 s cA>* j 1 o-* j u^j j* 




l; 


jA+p jl y a iv^- t I OaA^Xj 


j 5^ «^U <jL.a» <Jlk |»l <o !j *J Ik j 


y ^ (*& j 1 csjj 


oi^r ^ s jcj c^jj 



j*A^ ^-£1* j| oT jl { j * oT 


J J* J * J O 


U 




-r^ ^ j f** 4 ** 3 ^ 





J ^ JL *A,U Aj. jl 


jS'jjjS' u Z2i Ji*i aS'aaj 


J* . C 


JU 


^ jl <— ^ 44 M # tfj»T 




.. A 


O^* jl *&*~4 O > 
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* Amid ’ s last days : 


We have no accurate information about ‘Amid’s actual age or his 
date of death. However, this much is known that he has lived beyond 
sixties. From his poems it becomes evident that he had developed a 
strong feeling of age consciousness since the time he crossed his 50th year. 
This consciousness was the result of feeling that much of his time had 
been wasted in writing praises of wordly persons, as a consequence of 
which he stopped writing Qasldas and Ghazals and devoted himself wholly 
to composing poems in praise of God and the holy Prophet. The newly 
discovered Diwln consists mainly of such poems, but the truth is that these 
poems generally lack the sentiment of a young poet. I would now come 
to the reference to his old age as available in various poems contained 
in the Dlwan. 

In the following verse the poet refers to his 62 years age: 

18 

pjjl djji j Jl- jU 

The following line has been selected from a poem which was com- 
posed after 661 A.H. and as the poet was born in 601, his age at the time 
of the composition of this poem would be not less than 61 years: 


ijt! *■) S jj 

The following line was composed when the poet was running between 
50 rnd 60 years. 


Cr 4 ^ J* oljU« jji j 

20 

However, the following line is contained in a Qasida which was 
composed after 658 A.H. when the poet had attained 57 or 58 years; 


ji ^ si jJdl ^ 

Jljj J ** jl j .l^j ju; j 
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At that time ‘Amid had disassociated himself from writing lyrical and 
eulogical poems. He says 


J jl j*. l^jUa 


JL*** j j* (j 


ki 


U* 


J ^ U*- 


I ^ 


M A 


O- 1 i jl *S~ «iT Jjc. ji Ij Jtj 

ji? jjllsc-i u? ij j:, 

C.-I 3 (jsf'-* OS 5 " b (i'i 


(J U.jA^ *ul 


(jc 


A 


Jlj^i JSli jl lib 6l^SC^5' Ij JTj 

jlx.^ j i ‘*j! b-V* J 

c3i_*ji 3' j* o!>s^" j 0 s 5 "" b l& 


1& 


c5^r 0^1 ij^o. j 


b C& 


Jjti oljj .iL 


(*i- J OS 


b ifc 


,jL2J C.4.1 'J*! j Os 5 " Ij Ju 


J J* ji (J^ J*J j 0* 5 " Ij JCi 


JL* JjjIj 


^"^si -^ a *“ j OS 5 " b iJ'i 


ijij^ 


Ji 


oJjl 


b i-iJj u=r 3 us 5 " b <5i 


Jl^el Oif- cr- 5 ^ e*^»l jjl Jl Os 5 " b Si 


• I A 

(3 


(•■^j 5 " (** £*■-> li oj3 ! 

f &-* J* Jj LJ**?" < 5 i 

c$j^ 0 5 " 31 J j®- j £•*•« *-»L 

*** fj-j** 3 A^li. Oy^ 


cJ^J 


Despite the internal evidence respecting the poet’s long life, it is not 
quite probable that he was present at Sultan Muhammad’s court at Multan 
about 683 A.H. when the latter’s tragic assassination took place. The 
absence of any poem in praise 21 of the said Prince or an elegy on this tragic 
event in ‘Amid’s poetical collection may place his death earlier than 683 A.H. 
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‘ Amid' s official status and imprisonment : 

It has been stated by Bada uni 22 that ‘Amid held the post of mustaufi 
ul niamalilc under Sultan Nfsirud-Dln Mahmud (644-664 A.H.). The 
author of the makhzanul-Gharaib™ says that he was the “Mustaufi’’ and 
“Mushrif" of all the states of Hindustan. But the authors of the ‘Arafut 2 * 
and Gttl-i Ra‘na 2 * claim that ‘Amid had held the post under Sultan Muham- 
mad, the eldest son of Suit n Balban. The apparent ground for this conclu- 
sion may be the poem which ‘Amid had composed in praise of Sultan Nasir 
ud-Din Muhammad, son of Balban, who had been identified as the “mart} r 
Prince' The poet forcefully pleads that he was falsely implicated and 
dismissed from the service and put into prison. But this identification i s 
not so simple for the obvious reason that in the poem ‘Amid has unusually 
not referred to his old age which would have been a forceful ground for 
his release, though the fact remains that if he was at all att ched with the 
martyr Prince his age would have been between 77 to 82 years. However 
his attachment with Nasirud-Din Muhammad and his holding the office of 
Mushrif under him and ultimately his imprisonment by the said 
I rince is a certainty. He has written two poems in praise of the above 
Prince, but in only one of them he has referred to his confinement. Another 

poem indicating his imprisonment is in praise of God. It would be worth- 
while to quote a few lines from both of them: 


^ Jak j I t 




A 


2G 


•Aij \ Ij 


J J ij Jir ^ 


* JJ-Ai 






A 




yf ju* Vlj 


-v J{ 


lj J^.» J*l x r ; xu x5' cS | 


*** (J-A I ji 


i ( 


U* L5* 


jlj Ai jLl LjL 


All J.J Jalc. ijLLjb c5ljjU 

ci jl 

^ jiktil 0iJ > V T ^ ^k 


|*J I -A-* 
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j 


? O-'T' 


I o-S-iT c-ijft J (Jj- j 15 


a*:* ij o>r jl ,J~ jUU 

l»l «-£j j Aj Ijy j-5”" Olj 

Jj f-AJ-i^C Ojjj j £y> <-& jij-i *J 


f I Ojjj c.4* jl djji ») <^*r; o- 4 


^ Jj Ajr.iT 

(*l •^5’” Oj^** (*■“•*“ J ■* O^ 4 ( (*^ **"J 


1 u-* "Mj t s 4 *-••*“ u-jj ■ J '~“j_>*“ J: *-‘ 

I JjfcT J 3 Aj^J (j-* Ij <J^»* 

C-iA t^U^jl JL,*j- Olti^ J-> 


fUijS' jj-il-S^jj J-i j-J-i J 1 -* t>i * O'* lj 


»U- jA xjf 9 j£- |»A::£ a -. cVjjri -*""J 


f' oJ^r Ojj) (.J*. J j J 


o* 


J^Cr 4 J J*-.)* J^ApSUA..* 


t ^Aif l r ^ ^j AAJ (jil 


StS Aj jjj A5~ Aj*»- AijJ c-al jl^ 


i .A,r 


Af J ji {>■* *S~ J Ij-il (J-*-“ 


c- 4 <aI>^ l*^ ^ 


1*1 •■^5^ O^-* <J*> J* J jl 

^jl J^i <£.*&£ ji AJV _> r r i^j Oljj <-£» 


{r~iy 


{J 


S Ja^si j 
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1*1 tlj'f Oi)J j J Ju£ Ij JUT j& 




(jl?C3^j oL* 





(•I OjO* O^* i 1 A b ^j' 5 


r 


/ ‘ Anild's Patrons : 

‘Amid got himself attached with the courts of two Emperors of Delhi, 
viz. Sultan ‘Ala'ud-Din Mas‘ud (d. 6-14 A.H.) and Sultan Nasirud-Din 
Mahmud (d. 664 A.H.). For the former he had composed some poems 
of which *19 lines of a Qaxula 18 hailing the King's victory over the 
Mongols in 643 A.H. at Uchcha are quoted in theTarlkli~i Muha nniadi 
by Muhammad Bih mid Khani ; while two poems 29 in praise ot Sultan 
Nasirud-Din Mahmud are still extant. 

But prior to his admittance to the court of Delhi Kings ‘Amid had 
been in the service of the local Sultan Tajud-Din Abu Bakr-i Ayaz who 
had ruled Multan, Uchcha and Sind from 639 to 643 A.H. Amid had 
composed poems in his praise of which at least two poems 80 have come 
down to us. In one of the poems the full name i.e. Sultan Tajud-Din 
Abu Bakr b. Ayaz is given while in the other Tajud-Din Abu Bakr 
(without his father's namej is available. The monarch and his father are 
those mentioned by Qazi Minhaj-i Si raj in the Tabaqat-i Nosiri (22nd 
Tabaqa) which may be summarised as follows 81 : 

“Malik Kabir Khan Ayaz was a Rumi Turk and had been the slave 
of Malik Nasirud-Din Husain ...When Malik Nasirud-Din Husain was 
put to death by the Turks of Ghazni his sons and his brother reached 
the presence of the sublime court, and Sultan Shamsud-Dln Iltutmish 
purchased ‘Izzud Din Kabir Khan Ayaz, direct from them. When the 
august Sultan brought the territory of Multan under his sway in 625 A H. 
he conferred upon Tzzud-Dm Kabir Khan Ayaz the city and fortress of 
Multan, with the whole of its towns, districts and dependencies and 
installed him in the government of that territory and exalted him io the 
title of Kabir Khan Mangburni 32 — On the return of the Sultan to Delhi, 
the capital, Kabir Khan Ayaz took possession of the territory and brought 
it under his jurisdiction, and caused it to flourish, and after a period of 
two, three or four years, he was recalled to the capital and Palwal was 
assigned to him for his maintenance. 
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When Shamsi reign came to its termination, and Sultan Ruknud- 
Din Flruzshah succeeded, he conferred upon Kabir Khan the district of 
Sunanv ....Sultan Razia showed Kabir Khan Ayaz great honour and 
conferred upon him the province of Lahore with the whole of the 
dependencies and districts belonging to that territory ; but after a year or 
two a slight change manifested itself in the mind of Sultan Razia towards 
him, and in 636 her sublime standard advanced towards Lahore. Kabir 
Khan Ayaz retired before her and the army marched in pursuit of him. 
Finding that it was impossible to follow any other course, he made his 
submission, and Multan was again placed under his charge. After a 
considerable period had passed away Kabir Khan Ayaz assumed 
sovereignty 33 in the territory and a canopy of state, and possessed himself 
of Uchcha. Shortly after this disaffection in 639 he died. 

‘ After his decease his son Tajud-Din Abu Bakr-i Ayaz who was a 
young man of good disposition, fiery, very impetuous, and courageous, 
brought the territory of Sind under his sway. Several times he attacked 
Mongol army before the gate of Multan and put it to fight, and showed 
such great skill and high spiritedness that he was noted for his manliness 
and valour, when suddenly in the morning of life and flower of his youth 
he passed to the Almighty's mercy. May God have mercy upon both.'’ 

From the above details it follows that Sultan Tajud*DIn-i Ayaz and 
his father Kabir Khan Ayaz are certainly the same personalities as men- 
tioned by ‘Amid Loiki in his poems. Since ‘Amid's native town Sunam 
was in the territory of both Kabir Khan Ayaz and his son Sultan Tajud- 
Dln, it was not unusual for the poet to compose poems for both of them, 
more especially for the young, spirited and manly Sultan. 


Sultan Tajud-Din seems to be a generous patron and it was on this 
account that the earliest Persian translation of the AwarifuLMa* drif zX done 
by Qasim Da'ud on the advice of Hazrat Baha’ud-Din Zakariya of Multan, 
was dedicated to the above Prince. 


Sultan Tajud-Din died in 643 A*H. and it was after his death that 
the Mongols had attacked Uchcha the same year. Perhaps ‘Amid had 
chanced to meet Sultan ‘Ala‘ud-DIn Mas‘ud who had come to repel the 
Mongol aggression here and present the QasJcla quoted in the Tarikh-i 
Muhammadi 


Another significant patron was Nasirud-Din Muhammad, son of 
Balban. ‘Amid served the prince as a “Mushrif” but was subsequently 
put into prison. The prince had been identified as the martyr Prince 
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Muhammad who was killed at Multan in 683 A H. at the hands of the Mon- 
gols, but this identification as referred to earlier is not free from suspicion. 
However, two Qasidag are still available in praise of the said patron. 

One of ‘Amid's earlier patrons was Malik Qutbud-Din Hasan in whose 
praise a long Tarkjb-band is still quoted in anthologies. 35 This Qutbud-Din 
Hasan 30 was an outstanding Malik under Sult.'n Iltutmish who was subse- 
quently raised to the post of "Naib-i Malik" under Sultan ‘Ala‘ud-Din 

Mas’ud- He was however put into prison in 653 A-H- and killed during 

the reign of Suit <m Nasirud-Din Mahmud, 

Another impoitant patron was Tajud-Din Sanjar who according to 
the Tabaqat-i Nasiri whose author was his friend, was the “Sliahna-i Bahr ” 
Amid s two Oasidas in praise of this noble have been quoted by Bada’uni 37 

The full name of the noble was Tajud Din Sanjar Karit Khan, not TAjud- 

Din Sanjar Tabar Khan as supposed by Mr. Sabahud-Dln in Bazrn-i 
Mamltlk iva 38, 

Amid s accomplishments in learning and science : 

‘Amid seems to have acquired proficiency in some branches of learning 
and science. This is why one would come across in his writing frequent 
references to the holy Quran and the Traditions, sciences of astronomy 
astrology and history. I shall quote some verses from a Oasida 
m which he proceeds like Abul-Haitham Jurjani 33 in his famous Oasida 
called . 
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* AmicV s Diwan : 


‘Amid was a professional poet and had composed large numbers of 
verses in each form, his main field, however, being Persian Ghazal and 
Qaslda. His poems, according to ‘Amid’s own testimony were 40 collected 
into a Diwan. But no Ms. of such Diw'n has survived. However, a short 
Diwan mainly comprising poems in praise of God and the holy Prophet 
was discovered in Bombay some three years back which has been purchased 
by the M.A. Library, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. It was in a 
Collection consisting of the select Dlwans of the following poets: 


1. Azraqi Hirawi 

2. Badr-i Chach 

3. ‘Amid Loiki 

Now all the three parts have been bound seperately, the last part form- 
ing Loiki’s Diwan. The Ms. has 14 lines to a pagein a size of 5 ” x 3£” 
in small Na&ta'liq without the scribe’s name. There are some lacunae 
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both in the middle and at the end, pointing to the defect of the original 
Ms. There is no distinctive mark as to distinguish one poet irom the 
other. 


The Ms. contains ‘ Amid 's 5 L poems, mainly Oasi lax and small Qit‘as y 
with one long Tarkfb-band and one Ruba'i. The longest QasUla contains 
96 verses (though in the original it had 102) while the shortest Qit‘a has 
two lines only. Most of the poems are in praise of God and the holy 
Prophet. 

There is no doubt about the genuineness of the Ms.; firstly, because 
four of its Qashlax are included in the Mmttakhob ut-Tawarikh of which one 
is also quoted by Saif Jim in the Majmu'a-i Lata if ; secondly, because some 
of the verses quoted in the Farhang-i JahUrtgiri and Farlia/tg-i Sur/lri are 
available in the Ms. under discussion; thirdly, because two of its Qasidax 
are quoted in the Majalla-i Armaghan from an old anthology. 

In addition to 51 poems contained in the Ms., 1,4 QaXhlas , one 
Tar lib-band, some Qit'as and about 90 stray verses have been quoted in 
anthologies, historical works and lexicon . On the basis of all this 
material the writer has prepared a critical edition of ‘Amid’s Diw-'m 
which is ready for press. 


Spurious poems attributed to ‘ Amid : 

Various poems have wrongly been attributed to ‘Amid in some 
anthologies. One of such poems beginning with 


V 


has been twice quoted by Taqi Kashi in the Khulasatul-As/i'ar 40 and once 
by Kalati Isfahani in the Mun'suUAhrar Xl in the name of ‘Amid. The 
reasons that the attribution is wrong are as follows : 

1,. The patron mentioned is Malikshah, and no king contempoiary 
with ‘Amid is known to go by this name. 

2. Stizani Samarqandi has used the first line in one of his QaXldaxA* 

As Suzani had died in 562 or 569 A.H. the poem had obviously been 
composed more than a century earlier. 

3. This complete poem is contained in the Dlw n of Mu‘izzi 3 4 * and 

her.ee the latter should be correctly regarded its author and not ‘Amid. ‘ 
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Another QaSlda beginning with 

{jr? j* o ' 4 uiJj 

isrecorded twice in the Kind asatul- Ash' ar Xk and once in the Munisu'- 
Ahrar xg in the name of ‘Amid but this attribution is wrong in view of the 
fact that Muhammad ‘Awfi in the Lubahul-Albab 4fl . Rashldud-Dln 
Watwat in the Had&iqus-Sihr 47 and Hidayat in the Majma'nl-Fusaha 48 
have attributed it to Kamali Bukhar a‘i. 

Another Qaslda beginning with 

ObuJ^ «L (5I0J a ~ j > I ^ 

j* ab l^r oL *5" UiT 

has been quoted in the Majalla-i Armaghan, vol I, p. 98, in the name of 
‘Amid, but this is wrong, because it is included in the Diwan 49 of Mu‘izzi. 
Moreover, some lines from it arc quoted in the al- Mu' jam* 0 of Shams 
Qaisin the name of the aforesaid poet. Hence it is proved beyond doubt 
that it is from Mu‘izzi and not from ‘Amid Loiki. 

The aforesaid Qaslda is followed in the Majalla-i Armaghan by 
another poem beginning with 

which has b^cn attributed to ‘Amid. But since the attribution of the 
aforesaid Qaslda to ‘Amid is wrong, the following one may also be 
regarded of someone else’s who is otherwise unknown. 

The following four Qasidis quoted in KalUi’s Munis d-Ahar dr under 
‘Amid, were supposed to be some other poet’s composition by me in the 
Majalla-i Fikr-u Nazar, Oct. ’64, (pp. 30-32). 
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But subsequently the second and the fourth poems were found to be 
genuine on the testimony of Abul Hasan Farahani's MushkiLlt-i Attwari .*> 
As all the four poems are quoted in the same sequence, the attribution of 
all of them to 'Amid seems to be correct. 

‘Amld's references to the earlier poets : 

‘Amld’s existing poems do not provide sufficient material about his 

indebtedness to the earlier masters of Persian poetry. However, he has 

modelled one “Na‘ti\a" QiVa ona line of Kamal Isfah'ni fd. 635 A. HO 
who was a senior contemporary of ‘Amid : 









M 





‘Amid has again composed a Qasi/a in praise of the holy Prophet in 

rhyme and metre of a Oaslcla written by Qazi Mansur b. Mahmud Uzjandi 

in praise of the Tayangu, one of the Qara Khata’i nobles- The latter 

Qasu/a is quoted by ‘Awfi in his Lubsbul-Albab. I shall quote two lines 
from both which will substantiate the above point of view 62 . 

Qazi Mansur ‘Amid 
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‘Amid while composing his prison-poems had the similar poems of 
Mas'ud-i Sa‘d -1 Sain an (d. 525 A.H.) and Khaqani (d. 595 A H ) in his 

v.ew. His comparison of “fetters” with ‘dragons'’ are certainly borrowed 
irom Khaqani- For example, he says : 


j*l 
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Khaqani says : 
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‘Amid had in his view Nizami Ganjawi’s MakhzanuUAsrar while 

composing this line ; though this has nothing to do with Nizami’s impact 
on Amid's poetry : 

O- ^ <_M~ (jl-a. -U jl^J jt ,jf 

r i.^r oy* j\ ja .\ ‘ ji jtik 

‘ Amid ' poetry : 

‘Amid was a talented poet of his age. And it is because of his gift of 
poetry that Bada’uni calls him 5: * ^53, ( the Kin S of the 

Kings of Poetry) ; while Taqi Awhadi has paid him a glowing tribute in 
these words 54 : 



scholars of the early period. A pillar of the world of poetry, unique 

in the age in the art of versification, a world pervading sun, the 

brilliant star in the firmament of dignity . nd grandeur. The brilliance 

of his nature was a source of envy to the sun, the loftiness of his 

imagination had attained the height of the highest heaven ; in rhetorical 

artifices his expressions were magical and in seriousness and sobriety 
his poetry is miraculous.” 

Am>d was chiefly a Qazida- writer, and though he claims to have 
excelled in Ghazal as well, adequate poems of this form are not forthcoming 
so as to form any definite opinion about his success as a Ghazal- writer; 
and I fail to subscribe to Dr. Iqbal Husain’s views® 8 who holds his position 
very high on the basis of a single Ghazal , while the ot’ er example which 

he has quoted to illustrate his views is not a Ghazal but one Band of a 

farkib quoted in anthologies. 86 
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However, ‘Amid has left some eloquent QaslJas in which ‘sentiments 
are natural and sublime, the images are . H iking, the diction is eloquent 
and animated, and versification is smooth and flowing.' I shall repeat 
here some lines from the Tashblb of one of his earlier Qasldax in praise of 
Sultan Tajud-Din Abu Bakr 67 : 
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It would not be out of place to quote a few lines from another 

forceful Q a Kid a which has been wrongly included in Nizami Ganjawi’s 

Diwfn 68 and also quoted in the latter's name in the Majmil a-i Lai a if by 
Saif Jam Hirawi 59 : 
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‘Amid has often used striking similes and metaphors. Here are few 
lines selected from a Qaslda 60 in which most of the similes are drawn 
from heaven: 
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An illustration of ‘Amid's originality in thought is provided by 
these verses selected from a Qa&da" in praise of God: 
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j* j (J^ 61*^ j «•*!•> ^ (jjjl j*j ^ 0 - jt olij j* 
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‘Amid has left very eloquent Qosidas in praise of the holy Prophet 
and in this respect his contribution to the development of “Na‘t” poetry 
in Persian may be very significant. Some lines from two Qasl.las 82 are 
selected here : 
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‘Amid is perhaps the first poet in India to write “Strife” poems 

after the style of Asadi Tusi. One shch poem depicting a “Munazira" 

between “wine” and “hemp” has come down to us. It may be noted 

that being in praise of Sultan Tajud-Dm Abu Bakr it is one of his early 

compositions when the poet was obout 40 years. Some introductory 
lines 8 * quoted below would indicate his style ■ 
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‘Amld’s prison-poems arc effective and forceful but it would be 
unfair to place them on the level of Mas‘ud-i S‘ad-i Salman or of 
Khaqani. However, their naturalness and grace are worth noticing 
Some of the verses quoted earlier would adequately explain the point. 
While writing these poems ‘Amid had kept similar poems of Mas‘ud-i 
Sa‘d-i Salman and Khaqani as his model. 


While composing the Qasidas in the form of questions and answers 
‘Amid had followed the earlier masters who had excelled in this art. He 
has a number of poems of this form of which the one 04 composed in praise 
of Nusratud-Din Yalduz would serve as a model : 
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‘Amid was fond of poetic artifices. At least one Tarkih-I>and el is 
available in which the figure of speech "Ta/inz" has been employed in 
each line of each Band. Similarly a QasTda is quoted in the Diwan in which 
the word u »is repeated in each line (except the introductory verses). 

The second Band of the Tarkib has been misunderstood for a Ghazul ,6 
and I take the opportunity of quoting it below : 
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Amid had developed a taste for composing poems with unpoetic 
and difficult “rhymes” and refrains such as 6 £^1* < ^ < ajjj 
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^*1 etc. and it is interesting to note that he had in some cases produced 

graceful Qashlas A few verses from six 67 such poems are selected to 
substantiate the above point of view: 
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Ji J jij^ 

Cf* ^ J . ji I J -*s* l* -**j 

c^L <jT *j £ lj jUbli jl u£;*. Jk£) j 
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(?) j li ll jj JT 

©jjj cjlx-JT o**xi ^ ir »A£j ^2j 
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‘Amid contributed to the enrichment of Persian language by using 
new words, phrases and compounds, and it is on this account that his 
writings have been a significant source of information for lexicon-writers, 
and as referred to earlier, Mir JanuJud-Din Husain Inju Shirazi has quoted 
this poet more than a hundred times in his Far hart g-i Jahangir:. A careful 
reader of ‘Amid's short Diwan would no doubt come across many hundred 
significant words and phrases ; but for the present I would confine myself 
to some of the words and compounds selected by the aforesaid Mir 
Jamalud-Din Husain. 


Words 

Meanings 

Words 

Meanings 
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Words 

Meanings 

Words 

Meanings 
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Words 

• 

Meanings 

Words 

Meanings 
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Words 

Meanings 

Words 

Meanings 

O&J 
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The Band b-gins thus ; 

r U r Lil j cJlj e~\ji 

r'j rb ri y 
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29. One has and the other as 

30, the poems begin thus : 




tSjki 
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7- 
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C j ? oo y ( v ) 


31, 

32 


See Raverty, Eng. Trans, ir., pp. 724-27. 

It was also the title of Sultan Jalalud-Din Khwarazmshah. Kablr Khan Ayaz 

was also styled as ^ ^ i.^ which is a Persian equivalent to the Turkish • 

j J 
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68 . 


Muhat^d b Qawam Balhki in his Sharh-i Makhzan written in 79 5 A.H. has stated 
that Sutlan Muhammad b. Tughlaq (d. 752) caused g . to be galled ^ . 

wherefrom the latter word got currency in Persian (see Makhzan, April 1929, 

ar ‘ f ' Aue “ S * 1941 L and January 1967). Prof. Mahmud Shirani has quoted the 
following sentences from the Taflkh Fjnlzshahi (p. 7i ) by Shams Siraj-i <Afff 
containing the word & • • J ^ 

*5 {jo*- 


J'J 




60 




lj • il ' i 1 Ji 




r>* j 



l,lL ’’ 11 ! { Jo* V ls In use much earlier than the period stated above, 

iSrs’sto %zsr >i ° uw ‘ <p - ,65> " h,s be ' n «>' *»&*<* 


a 


jl ” C jl '-7 1 J ■*» J-** JH\ J jlc j 

ST" aU,h ° r ° f ‘ he Ma j ma>u, ‘Furs (p. 476) has obtained two more examples as 


6[>cjl 


ji 


j j 


-> J j i; 




L5t* 


r 


c ~- ,t ^ r > b * ii 




r 


(<5o J -^ £ ) 

But Rashid, regards ^ as the corrupt form of • (Farhang-i Rashidt, 

pp. 586, 621) 

However, j n view of the fact that the word h*d u 

Rashidi’s opinion cannot be held as correct A ^ , ,n USC ln Persian , 

commentator of the Makhzan is wrong j n attribmw the ° tha ‘ ,h<? 

- K.A “ »• ^ . 1.0 M^TLZ ,he wort 


A Note on Shuhra-i Afaq 


Qazi Abdul Wadud 


The Persian books that I have studied do not contain an account 
of Shuhra-i Afaq. Other Persian tazkiras that I could not see personally 
but their list of contents is available, also do not make any reference to this 
poet. But the fact that there was a poet of this title or pen-name is borne 
out by two works, Farhang-i Asadi and the tazkira of Taqi Kashi. 

The author of Farhang-i Asadi quotes the following verse of Shuhra-i 
Afaq while explaining the meaning of the word Yazan : 

otjb j 

The tazkira of Taqi Kashi was completed under Jehangir ( 1014 — 37 
A.H.). It is in six volumes. A manuscript copy of volume IV of this 
tazkira is preserved in Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna. It begins with the 
accounts of Hafiz Shirazi and concludes with that of Fana’l. At the end of 
this volume, the author has given the verses of some poets without their 
biographical accounts. At first, he gives a list of such poets followed by 
an introduction and then he proceeds to quote their verses. The list of the 
poets starts from fol. 268 b and the verses end on fol. 394 a. Before giving 
the list of the poets whose verses are included in the section the author 
gives the following note : 


j Aiji jj! j a o *5^ ^ 1 

(JLLj I ji ; l j O l)1£j I 

^>-1 jIkmI o? J < tjS' J3 

j oU-il p-l Jii j-> lj O * 1 Jt* J** vUi' t>*l £jlj 

«jlj v_SCj j J-Slj Ij jjil fU i5l2i li Ur 
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a) HI j UjJl Ul j i -u«£lJ j^j jl 

.o^ljVJUVl AUlj J f JdjjZ; ^ v UI_jJj| V.r Ij >l_^ jl o^iUJ 

Below are reproduced the verses of Shuhra-i Afaq given by 
Taqi Kashi along with his short note on the poet in prose. 
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l/* fk* -J Aj JT 
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Mu. jl jc» jlS' 
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1. As against the statement of the author this section contains the verses of a few poets, 
for instance, Sana’i, whose account he has already entered in his tazkira. The scribe 
of the MS. makes frequent mistakes, but guess-correction has been avoided except 
where the mistake is quite obvious. 

2. The words ^ y ^ and j' are written in red ink. 

3. Minuchihr referred to byShuhra-i Afaq, is the Ziyari ruler Falakul-Ma‘ali* Minu- 
chihr b. Qabus b. Washmgfr, after whose name the poet Minuchehri adopted his 
pen-name. 



Ghalib and Some of the Classical Persian Poets 


Prof .A. A. Ansari 


One of the intriguing facts about Ghalib’s psychology as a poet was 
that he placed a higher valuation over his output in the Persian language 
than on what he had achieved in the domain of Urdu poetry. Posterity 
has, however, grudged to put its stamp of approval on his judgment. 
Ghalib was of Turkish origin and had a firm grounding in the idiom of 
the Persian language. This may have been due to his thorough immersion 
into the classics and thus made him fully articulate in the sensitive use of 
a foreign tongue. He always had an unconscious craving to be put as 
high in the hierarchy of poets as one who had lived and breathed in the 
native soil. Moreover, Persian, compared to Ghalib’s own mother tongue, 
Urdu, was far richer in content, more diversified in its modes of commu- 
nication and was inexhaustible in the nuances and subtleties of expression. 
He, therefore, felt legitimately that real credit would accrue to him if his 

credentials as a first rate Persian poet could be accepted without any 
questioning. 

It would not be out of place, as a preliminary critical operation, to 
make a distinction between his early Urdu poetry, heavily loaded and 

obscured by Persian phrases, and his later experiments in Persian ghazal. 
His poetry of the early phase bears evidence to his following the idiom of 
the later Mughal poets writing in Persian, like Shawkat, Jalal, Faghani, 
c c., m fact, the whole host of them expressing themselves in what maybe 
termed as Sable- i Hindi. It is a kind of language which is highly stylized 
and ornate, sometimes even stilted and tortuous. Ghalib’s early Urdu 
Poetry idiom seems either to crack under the burden and strain of what 

1 has to embod y or becomes opaque, turbid and almost unintelligible. 

ns poetry seems to be the product of a genius who is trying to foist an 

alien culture and idiom over his native speech. It lacks the felicity which 

results trom a completed process of assimilation. In places it becomes 

in act, a jig-saw puzzle for whose explication one has to strain oneself to 

he utmost and even then it is an unrewarding experience. And the kernel 

o meaning ymg at the heart of this embossed super structure is not really 
worth much trouble. y 
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Ghalib’s Persian poetry proper grows out of an entirely different kind 
of impulsion. It was written under the inspiration of such masters as 
TalibAmuli, Zuhuri, Sa‘di, ‘Urfi, Nazlri and Hafiz. It is undoubtedly 
traditional in the sense that Ghalib is primarily concerned with playing 
variations on the accepted themes and motifs of love-poetry. Though 
following apparently in the footsteps of the old masters he is, nevertheless, 
capable of striking his own characteristic posture and style of address. 
Ghalib’s Persian poetry is marked by a finesse, felicity and spontaneity 
of response. Unlike his earliest Urdu poetry which seems to bear upon 
it the impress of what might be designated as the rococo, his Persian poetry 
has a transparency, limpidity and chiselled perfection about it. He does 
not seem to argue and analyse his emotional reactions as he does in his 
later Urdu poetry but yields himself to the pressure and urgency of the 

predicament he is in. Spontaneity and forthrightness are the prime virtues 
of these ghazals. He has provided us with very fme vignettes of the 
beloved in his poetry. Emotions of love are also sometimes expressed 
in the context of his responsiveness to Nature. Through this the emotions 
come to acquire a degree of clarity and incisiveness and stand out in bold 
relief. Ghalib is extremely fond of using kinetic imagery in his love poetry 
and this betrays his predilection towards a certain dynamism in his approach 
to things. Many of these vignettes produced by Ghalib are alluring and 
are quickly rivetted in the mind of the reader. He is greatly attracted by 
the beauty of the beloved and the pictures drawn by him evoke a sensuous 
presence. Here are a few examples of his matchless art of portrayal which 
are grasped in a single instant of perception : 
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c S3) 3 ^ ^ jl y <£y\ v-— *5^a5oT cJj 

ij'**^*^*^ cr** o *jr^y* jl (Jj-^j ^ jtjf a&] o?j 

U**jS~*l£+£j J $* \* J 3 «^-*9 J £) u-iU *5oI 09j 

As mentioned earlier Ghalib tried nil his life to emulate the example 

of some of the greatest masters of the Persian language. But it is also 

worth pondering that in his reference to them in his prose writings he 

leaves out specific mention of those to whom he must have been deeply 

indebted, in virtue of his temperamental affinity, and highlights those with 

whom he had only a casual kinship of soul. This act of giving a false scent 

to the reader in regard to his actual source of inspiration bears a curious 

resemblance to the practice of some of the great Medieval English poets. 

like Chaucer and Langland, who were given to citing wrong authorities 
in confirmation of their own insights. 

Looking up the formidable corpus of his ghazals one is struck by the 

fact that Ghalib bears a close similarity, among others, to ‘Urfi, Nazlri 

and Hafiz. There are ghazals written by all four of them, including Ghalib 

in the same stanzaic pattern. Though comparison of single ghazals written 

by poets of divergent literary persuasion in the same metrical scheme need 

not necessarily lead us to any definite conclusion about the genius of any 

of them, yet it does help us arrive at some tentative deductions Let us 

therefore, inspect some specimens of their respective ghazals, and begin 
with a ghazal each by ‘Urfi and Ghalib : & 
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j\j]p Ojbj JJliLil ji (JwT ^ *z**SC-2 /I 

u^~J* 3' f* j* 6lf?* t)lff 

ol^jf kJV *5~~ 


*JJ 


J/ j^/l v-JU o. 

■>>0 -*->* ch~ J*Jj j uV j' ^ *j*j Jj* ^ Cvy* Jj* 

In my judgment Ghalib’s ghazal is almost as good as that of ‘Urfi and 
it is difficult to choose between the two of them. Ghalib always felt a sense 
of admiration for NazTri and hankered after the simplicity, finesse and 
perfect fusion of word and image in Nazlri. One ghazal from each is cited 
below : 
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c-^,1 d£*'j ^ j 
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Gh a lib’s fourth couplet is undoubtedly excellent in point of its imagistic 
pattern but as a whole Naziri excels Ghalib without any shadow of doubt. 
Lastly, let us juxtapose Hafiz and Ghalib as two supreme masters of gliazal: 
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JJ' Jji ^1 

jjT u^J* ji tSlc._^c. 

|.jlj oAO jl ^ jl 

Ai s-“ 'j 0 >- oT j o>i- Jj 
.h-j *j jy f-u* oU 
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Each of these two ghazals is the best of its kind and is regarded as a master- 
piece. Both of them are marked by a degree of ecstasy and abandon as 
well as full and complete assertion of the ego. They are characterized by 
that richness of experience and power of assimilation which is often found 
in a fully articulated lyrical poem or ghazal. Ghalib, in a letter to Munshi 
Nabi Baksh Haqir, rated this ghazal very highly. And though Hafiz’s 
opinion about his own ghazal is not known to us, yet he, too, must have 
been aware of the merit of his achievement. 


As an Indian poet writing in Persian, Ghalib has no rival except, perhaps, 
Amir Khusraw who manages a greater range of feeling and writes in a more 
perspicuous medium. Ghalib’s ghazals are marked by clarity, suppleness 
and distinction, and reflect a very cultivated poetic personality. And yet 
the onginality and freshness of ‘Urfi, the perfect authenticity of tone of 
Naziri and the glow and passion of Hafiz remain only ideals to be achieved 
by Ghalib. What Ghalib does achieve are the subtle overtones of these 
poets, combined with a contemplative attitude of mind. Persian had un- 
doubtedly assumed, during the glorious days of the Mughals, an impregn- 
able position and was recognized, among the elite, as the language of culture 
and sophistication. It continues to enjoy the same status even today though 
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its vogue in India suffered a set-back after the unsuccessful war of inde- 
pendence in 1857. In the case of Ghalib, however, it is worth some 
consideration that though he does not reach the heights of tine Parnassus 
as Sa‘di, Naziri and Hafiz do, yet the Persianized diction evolved by him 
for his later Urdu poetry is both unique and indefinable and one which 
can be challenged by Iqbal’s alone among the Urdu poets of the entire 
subcontinent. 



Rumi and Iqbal — Stylistic Parallels 


Dr. Sayyid Naimuddin 


Although Iqbal dissociated himselflargely from the traditional mystical 
element in Rumi and other Persian poets, he, nevertheless, appreciated 
dynamic elements in Rumi. Since he absorbed Rumi most, it is not 
surprising that, despite a distinctive style of his own, he, not only followed 
Rumi’s philosophy to a considerable extent, but also used Rumian 
phraseology to convey his message. Even in his prose works he sought 
support from Rumi’s poetry as his lectures on the Reconstruction of Reli- 
gious Thought in Islam reveal. His poetical works are, of course, full of 

Rumian verses and terms. While dealing with similarities in Iqbal’s concept 

of love, the ideal man and freewill, in my articles published in the Islamic 
Culture 9 I have already shown how Iqbal followed Rumi and also made 
departures from him. 1 

Iqbal seems to have read Rumi since the early period of his career 
as a poet. In a poem entitled ‘Dard-i ‘Ishq’ written before 1905 he 
referred to the Rumian *ney ’ (reed-flute) and its lamentation : — 


Sj&£ 


ot 


J'jT 




So also his Urdu poem Gul-i Pazhmurdah alludes to it i — 

jl ! JT 

His Persian works are also full of references to the *ney\ although in a 
traditional flat manner most unlike of Iqbal : 

<^11* L+j+j oj U* I ji J>tb £ AJU J? I J&JJJ J* 9 


^ w ^ <4 ** <4 (£ [ * vk* J* 

Rumi’s monumental Mathnawi begins with the outbursts of soul s 
grief at its separation from the Source, as is symbolized in the wailing 
notes of the ney. Iqbal, on the other hand, asserts the value of separation! 
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Although he diilered from Rumi in this respect, he appreciated Rumian 
views on love and man. This process of absorption arc! distinction 
began to crystallize with his first philosophical poem, Asrar-i Khudi 
that is, by the year 1915. We come across many phrases, symbols and 
quotations from the Mathnawi and Ghazals of Rumi in the Asrar. For 
example, mark the following lines from the Asrar and their correspondence. 


Iqbal : 
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Iqbal : 

Rumi : 

61 o 


^ \ J 1 j I -A>cj la* 
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i_s" 


Iqbal occasionally used the same metres and rhymes as employed 
y his master. The metre of his Asrar is the same as that of Rumi’s 
Mathnawi that is, Ramal musaddas mahzuf. In two of his ghazals Iqbal 
also used the metres and rhymes of Rumi’s ghazals : 

Rumi r 

^3 ^ -9 6-* j L» (^1 

J Jj AT 
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Iqbal : 


8 . . 
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So also the following ghazals recall Rumi : 
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Rumi : 
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Iqbal : 
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The /Isr^r contains two allegorical stories to illustrate the Iqbalian 
philosophy of self-affirmation. But Iqbal did not employ this device to 

the extent Rumi did in his Mathnawi . 


Iqbal also offered quotations from Rumi in his second Persian 
Mathnawi, Rumiiz-i Bikhudi ; for example, in connection with the praise 

of the Prophet ; 
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1 5 

j ji j Cj^ u^y** j* ^ ^ jl 

Prof. Arberry, the translator of the 6 Rumfiz ’ has not noticed the discrepancy 
in this Rumian citation. He simply says, ‘Iqbal quotes from Rumi.’ 1 * 
However, I have pointed out in my article on ‘The Ideal Man in Rumi and 

Iqbal’ that Iqbal here has cited the above verse in a slightly changed form. 
The actual couplet is : 



r 




• i 






Relying on his memory Iqbal unwittingly recorded ‘ Khatm al-Rusul' in 
place ol ‘ Payghambar \ Rumi is here speaking about the pir whom he 
generally calls, the prophet of his age’. The preceding line (No. 540) 
ol the Vol. IV of the Mathnawi where this verse occurs and again the 
subsequent line(No. 544) amply establish the fact that here Rumi is referring 
to the pir and not the Prophet. It is to be noted that Iqbal never follows 
Rumi in calling the pir as the ‘prophet of his age.’ 


However, Iqbal has enormous respect tor spiritual heroes and saints 
He often compares them to old prophets like Abraham and Moses*. 
Iqoal shares Rumi s fondness for antithetically paired terms like Abraham 
and Nimrud, Moses and Pharoah to denote preference for the God- loving 
persons of the spiritual eminence of Abraham and Moses as against the 
seif-loving, unbelieving Pharoah and Nimrud. We need, says Rumi 

patience and courage like Abraham and Moses to subdue sensual desires! 
Ihus, puritying ourselves, we can face all trials boldly. 18 

Iqbal uses the symbols ot Abraham and Moses to denote defiance 
against evil forces rather than evil passions, thus making his symbols 

ally mcanmgful for lus age. He often speaks of fighting against odds 
like Moses by developing strength like him ( zarb-i Kalimi) At the 
same time lie points out that even a Moses-l.ke saint can be a curse 
to his country if he secretly supports the tyrannical selfish ruler : 
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Elsewhere he dramatizes a contemporary situation whir reference to the 
lire of Nimrud ; u lIlc 


*V**«i. oUs,i ^ 
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Iqbal 
Rumi : 

21 i 


and Rumi often speak in terms of slier ( lion), and rubah ( fox) 
*L>j 0- 1 je* vi-» 



i£j l i 


LJ -v 


Iqbal : 
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Iqbal also uses the same terms to express his contempt for corrupt religious 
leaders of his time : 


c>=" r ,UI ^ os- 0^ 

21 LS* ufl iai* ^$£0 

How Iqbal wished we behaved like lions in the world after becoming 
submissive to God as the fox is to the lion I 

(a^li iS J2 4 * J JJ 

(U^jI) <£jz~ J ufiU <3^ *M) 


The man functioning bravely as the lion, is the perfect man whom 
Rumi and Iqbal call ‘ baz\ ‘ shahbaz ’ and i shdhm\ The idea that the falcon 
does not prey upon a dead bird is also from Rumi. 


The falcon-like saint possesses Divine attributes; he is ‘ Khuda-khiiy ’ 
in the ternr.nology of Rumi and ‘ Mawld-sifat ’ in the words of Iqbal. He 
gains immortality by living with God : 

i 




( j Ua.* C>Ia> 


The phrase ‘55 Haq ’ is from Rumi i 

•Xil o-Xij j? J 
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The perfect saint practises spiritual poverty ( faqr ) and has attained a 
moral standard by which others are to be judged : 

L jl O O ' 4 

Iqbal, too, uses the term tnizan in this connection: 


_ ^Ijl 5~ ij * I jLfi ^ ^ Oj-Xj 

27 

{ O^JF 4 (j&l (J 2 ** 

It is the ‘below standard’, materialistic man who would change the Quran 
rather than change himself. Hence Rumi says : 

Interpret yourself, not the Quran. ( 28 ) 


Reacting similarly to the perverse interpretation of the Quran and using 
the same phraseology in Urdu, Iqbal says. 


29 ~ : - 








But the true believer is devoted to the Quran in the right spirit. Although 
living in the world he is oriented towards the other world. Rumi and Iqbal 
would say he is born in the other world ( zada-i thdni ). 

Rumi : 

SO 

^ oJjj 3 (jif* J O-X-a- ci J ci cjlf- 

« a ^ 


•Aj c 5 l 


Iqbal : 

^ ^ j <-£ ij oU5^ j-xil 

(^*■-0 0^^ ^ {Jj.) Jjlj (jif- 


The reborn is called ‘ dsmdnV as against the 6 zamlni\ the one clinging to 
this world in the Jclvld-ndma in which Iqbal comes closest to Rumi in respect 
of themes as well as expressions. (It is in the Javul-ndma that Iqbal used 
archaic expression, like kur and kabad , current in the usage of old poets 
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like Rumi and Khaqani.) It is in this book that Iqbal, following Rumi 
speaks more emphatically of the eternal realm of spacelessness and time- 
lessness. Although conscious of the need to conquer the external world 
Iqbal, does not forget the more enduring world of the spirit. Human 
destiny lies beyond the temporal world, according to the Quran: 

^0 uJ 1$ 


This is also the keynote of the famous Rdmian ghazal beginning with 

J VT J* j'jT j* 


32 




— the ghazal which won the admiration of Sufis and poets from Sa‘di to 
Iqbal. Iqbal is especially charmed by the couplet : 

jj s ji <-£i* j ■>_>»• 

[jjS' U J>« ? 1^- j-> Crij 

in the ghazal written parallel to it, Iqbal has used the Rumian expression 

The world of Kibriyd is one of ‘ bjjahati ’ and ‘bjs/i 9 i\ 


Rumi i 


l r** 3 ** 

Iqbal : 

Cr^y- Ji b ^ 
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This is the world of and c dil\ Rumi and Iqbal get lyrical while 

describing it. Iqbal imagines himself to have entered it in, the Javid-nama 
thus : 
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This is the central and recurrent theme of Rumi and Iqbal, their main aim 
being the transformation of ‘gil’ and ‘jism ’ into ‘ dil' and ‘ jan ’ . 

Rumi : 

-'-“j j oUtajl i_ 53T j 

Iqbal : 

(jlf- cSji S* i* 1 -* 1 ! j Ol~ tSjj jl <JI V 

( *-*k' AjjL. ) 

Intuitive insight ( nazar ) and knowledge of the essence of things lead one 
to this stage of perfection. True knowledge is that which touches the 
heart. Knowledge which does not become part and parcel of the inmost 
core of our personality is dangerous and poisonous like a snake : 

*- cii <-!■* ji b pi* ■*>■“ cij jjj ji ij pi* 

This is also one of those famous Rumian lines which won the heart 
of thinkers and Sufis down the ages. It has been quoted by Shah Wali 
Allah and Mir Dard of Delhi. It also appealed to Iqbal immensely. Apart 

from the overt reference in the Asrar, there are implicit references to it in 
his various works. For example, Javid-nama : 

h ( *1* 


C '“* cil**- <-)■> <J Ij pi* 

Allied to this is the RQmian term jazb-i damn, (siiz-i damn ) which 

is also favourite with Iqbal and has become a part of his poetic 
vocabulary. 

Rumi : 
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Iqbal : 
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Somewhat similar in connotation are the terms ‘ nazar ’ and *zikr\ in 
contrast with ‘ khabar ’ and ‘fikr\ implying barren, formal knowledge 
condemned by Sufis like Sana’i, ‘Attar and Rumi. In this context 
expression, ‘ aql wa ‘ ishq\ of course, tops the list. The Persian and Urdu 
works of Iqbal are replete with them. ‘Aql’, as typif.ed in the philosophy 
of Razi, does not lead us to spiritual truths. The illustrious Sufi Najm 
al-Din Kubra, on hearing Razi claim capability to give hundred proof 
of God’s existence, is reported to have reprimanded him thus, “Does not 
the need of giving proof reveal the existence of doubt? A Sufi has in his 
heart a light of conviction which dispels darkness of doubt .” 56 Rumi, too, 
ridiculed Razi in the Mathnawi. So also Iqbal regarded Razi as the 
personification of ‘aql' and declared : 
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Iqbal also used the terms ‘ danish ’ and ‘ ziraki ’ for ‘ aql' and called it zu-funiin 


Rumi : 


38 


dr*j 3^ •xA£* (3^ jA* 


Iqbal: 

Oji jj jlj* oUf* J* Oy* J-* JUf l) 


What is remarkable is that Iqbal widened the meaning of *ishq to include 
devotion to ideals and creativity. 

Another pair of terms common to Rumi and Iqbal is la and ilia . 
Rumi : 

39 o.^scj ju ji o-Vi v ji ji 

“bs-i ^ h-** u* 1 jS * it ‘ ^ 15X5 ^ 

Iqbal : 

03 j\ ^ j* 
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juu V Jb' ji jl 
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^ ^ £ J+ U ‘Ai-.d; ,_jy 

*^l (ji f' (jj-* -5~~ (Jll*» 

Note how Iqbil has given a new turn to the use of la and ilia and made 

it relevant to his age. He has also invented new combinations like ‘ qdhiri wn 
dilbari \ 

The following underlined words in the works of Iqbal are also traceable 
in Rumi : 
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Rumian verses 
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also f.nd their echoes in the verses of Iqbal : 
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( jlj-l ) 

Some of Iqbalian verses appear similar to Rumi because their source 
is the same. Some are taken from Quran: 
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RQmi : 

43 ^' L>; i5y £ ■**!>» J^.y* c—ijj. <3». Ijjl c—j 

c—U» Uj^ ji _jl o.*.^ <jT ->y Jjj o^a. 

Iqbal : - 

ji-jK' <ult jir f ^»T jisj vJu. ou tr sjuq tr -si ^ ou 

Others refer to Hadith : 
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Iqbal : . , . . v , , 

uUmI (J^ JL*I j-Xil jl a£j\j c+4m\ i$j& { j^ ljl 

(a-U^jU) ^iT ^Ty '*^lT ^iT yliUu- JLiU oT yus>. 


It is seen that Iqbal comes very near Rumi in his last works like 
Mathnawi-i pas chili bay ad kard ay aqwam-i sharq where he has even 
used the words like ‘ tawakkuV and ‘ fana ’ reminiscent of old Sufistic 
philosophy: 

c— I j* li JS^J j j *j* jl (j+y 


<3^ {y*y (3^ c£ ^ 

But it is noteworthy that Iqbal is mostly impressed and inspired by 
Rumi’s triumphant expressions like : 

jS o\±j* y az£j» -uSb^ ijfcS* ji}i 


What a grand conception ! Man hunting 'the angels, the prophet and 
God. Naturally this appealed to Iqbal’s imagination tremendously. 
Its echoes are found at more than one place: 


? f i * ... * ** t ^ -* 

jlS>^ O^ji y* •Xi ^S ' U 



j\i JLi2> jl 



(3sZ~C Li) b\>ji J J? 
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5 ^ 


((JOrf - J I 6>jj c*^y 

Another old expression of Rfimi is : 

Jj^jI Hjf ,j { j *£1* y> j jl .SJ^i ejlj j^c. 

Iqbal was so enamoured of this style that he composed five couplets in 
dif ercnt works in this manner : 

jtfjjj jl$3 j JJ sj L njf jl* 

(•Jj J «jL jl Jj jj i\** J ^ 

J 1 *Ji v *r 

<£- (js-« <3^ *J J” ./(S' 

<3^ a** o* 4 j- 1 O^f-J v5" <>«>• 


|*^l pil.£ j.5 a.stjl 

JlS'jJ;! Ij ^JU 


Wule Iqbal hked to adopt such buoyant expressions from Rumi, he 

r™, not care to use favourite Rumian terms like ‘ rastan ’, ‘adatn’ and 

. ^ , for ’ t . hey dld not suit his Purpose. Rumi’s concept of ‘khudV and 
1 , 1S also traditional, ‘ khudi ’ implying self-existence and self-will 
and bikhudi’ meaning unconsciousness of self: 


J'J 


. <-'> U 

L5- 


j UiJIjS 


*J *£■>>** ^ 


termfn'? 8 an 7 r iginal thinker and P° et ’ Ic I bal evolved his own style and 

ttorS^ l ~ Cd ^- d ‘ ishg With Pr a g ma tic implica- 
PO J* ^ n | | t ^ age. He chose and incor- 

Sov! V? Y ynamiC conce P ts and expressions of Rumi. He, thus, 

the time 

tszxs? c^: hroueh sa ' ib and Hazh to ,he ^ 
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Foot-notes 


Abbreviations 

AS-RU: 

BD 

BJ : 
DK : 
J : 
K : 

KF : 
M : 
PM : 
ZA : 


used are as follows : 

Combined edition of Asrar-i Khudi and Rumuz-i Bjkhudi 
Lahore, 1940. 

Dang-i Data, Third edition, March, 1930. 

Bal-i JibrJl, Lahore, 1935. 

Zarb-i Kciljm , Fourth edition, Lahore, September, 1944. 
Jd\jd-nama, Lahore (undated). 

Kulliydt-i Shams-i Tabi^z , ed. Prof. Badi‘al-Zaman Furuzanfar, I-VIII* 
Tehran, 1377-1386 A-H. 

Kulliydt-i Iqbal (Farsi), Delhi, 1962. 

Mathnawi of Jalaluddin Rdrni , Nicholson edition. 

Payam-i Mashriq , Lahore (undated). 

Zabfir-i ‘ A jam, Lahore. 
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Some Valuable and Hitherto Unknown Persian 
Anthologies in Indian Libraries and Museums 


Prof. S.A.H. Abidi 


Persian language possesses a peculiar charm and grace, and even 
foreigners lijce Turks and Mangols adopted it as their court language and 
consequently its literature flourished during their reign, which lasted for 
centuries and extended far beyond the frontiers of Iran. 

The people of Iran have, since times immemorial, evinced deep interest 
in poetry and music. The tradition has been that musicians like Barbad 
and Nakisa adorned the court of Khusrau Parviz. As a rule, poetry and 
music go together. Minstrels sing what the poets have composed. 

Following the Arab conquest of Iran, Arabic language and liteiature 
dominated the literary scene for about two centuries. But ultimately we 
see the resurrection of the dormant spirit of Iran and read of poets like 
Abu Hafs Sughdi, ‘Abbas Marvzi and Hanzala Badghisi, who composed 
in Persian as early as the third century of Hijra (nineth century A.D.) 

The development of Persian poetry was phenomenal in the period 
known as post-independence era, which marks the establishment of such 
dynasties asSaffarids (254-90/868-903) and Samanids (261-389/874-999) 
who paid only nominal homage to the authority of the Abbasid Caliphs 
(132-656/750-1258). The first great poet of this period is indisputably 
Rudajd (d. 329/941). As successive Persian dynasties rose to power and 
asserted their authority, the political influence of theCaliphs and the prestige 
of the Arabic language declined. The end of the Caliphate in the middle of 
the seventh century A.H./thirteenth century A.D. adversely affected the 
position of Arabic and enhanced the development of Persian language 

and literature. 

As the volume of literature increased, the language developed into 
a perfect medium of conveying all shades of thoughts and emotions. Poets 
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were very much in demand in the courts of kings and parlours of nobles. 

Unsuri ( 350 - 431 / 961 - 1040 - 41 ) amassed fabulous wealth as has been referred 
to by Khaqani : — 

oVT lUL jj j oUCo Jj »j21 j! jS fXjJt 

Persian language is characterized by some subtle qualities, which 

make it easy to learn and pleasant to speak. Muslim rulers whether 

Iranians or Afghans, Turks or Mango Is, took a fancy to the language and 
patronized poets and men of letters. 


People from Persian speaking regions migrated and settled in territories 
as far flung as India and Asia Minor. They carried with them their 
language and literature, which found the new environment conducive to 
their rapid growth. The language itself with its inherent mellifluence 
conveniently lends itself to be shaped into a metrical form. Consequently 
the tnbe of poets multiplied enormously. 


Enriched by the vast contribution made by myriads of poets, Persian 
poe ry evolve glorious traditions and won universal recognition Persian 
poetry has provided intellectual and moral sustenance to nations. It has 
inspired thinkers, has been cherished by kings and nobles and nurtured b v 
mystics and writers over the centuries. No other language can claim 
such a large number of poets, although most of them have gone into 

tJ / eSe P ° etS ’ WC fmd men and w °men, peasants and 

sa ms’ r ,CS an P ° ’ tlC)anS ’ traders and merchants, goldsmiths and bakers 
samts and sinners. Persian poetry is unique in as much as it is difficult 

assess the magnitude of its volume. Unfortunately a large part of it 

has been lost to us. However, whatever has remained has bee" 

preserved through precious manuscripts and priceless anthologies. 

Among these countless poets, there were first rate comnosers 

manuscrints P ° C, “ ,CrS ' ™ r -Sable Ty „ 

wtth transcribed and &£ JTSS? 1?°*" "" f0r "- 

verse's of naar ZTo ^iginalhy w h “'h ^ 

Thus started the practice of writing blvaz r way '«<> an anthology. 

.ogies hold a prominent p.ace %£ 
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eminence of Sa‘ib maintained a bayaz popularly known as safma (anthology). 
Besides giving us an insight into the literary taste of the anthologists, these 
collections preserve for the posterity specimens of the poetry of those poets 
whose works are either no longer extant or are gathering dust in some 
collections. Moreover in these anthologies we more often than not come 
across the choicest compositions of great masters. 

The anthologists have rendered a valuable service indeed by furnishing 
us with a clue about the number of poets who have so far remained in 
oblivion. They have also assessed the worth of their literary out put. 
But so far no thorough and systematic survey of such anthologies has been 
done in India, while countless rare and precious manuscripts of anthologies 
may be traced in tire libraries and private collections in every nook and 
corner of this vast country. These anthologies can throw a hood of light 
on the hitherto unknown material and may help us in the reconstruction of 
the history of Indo-Iranian culture. It is high time that the value of the 
contribution that the anthologists have made to the study of Persian 
literature is duly recognised and steps are taken to trace and publish such 
anthologies as possess genuine literary merit. 


In the following pages I have tried to deal with some anthologies, 
which, I think, arc of outstanding merit. I have recently come across the 
manuscript of a valuable Persian anthology named MajnuVa-i Ash' dr-i Shu' ara 
-i Ndmddr, 1 which may throw a flood of light on the history of early 
Persian literature. It will not only introduce to us a number of poets who 
have been thrown into oblivion, but may also bring to light some of the 
hitherto unpublished compositions of some of the most celebrated Persian 
poets of Iran and India. This baydz , compiled at Tirmiz by Muhammad 
bin Yaghmur, was transcribed some time during the period intervening 
between Sa‘di (d. 691-94/1293-95) and Hafiz (d. 791/1388-89). The 
manuscript is in beautiful and bold naskh. Unfortunately it is defective 
in the beginning as well as at the end, and some of its folios are also 
missing from the middle. However, it would be worthwhile to quote a 
few lines from its introduction: 


Muhammad bin Yaghmur. . . writes, “The vicissitudes of life and the 
misfortunes of time brought this weak creature (the writer of these lines) 
to Tirmiz — the metropolis of great men ... in such a wretched condition 
that I had neither a knot (pearlstring) in the turban of happiness nor any 

cash in the purse of patience By a happy coincidence I attained 

good fortune of reaching the exalted assembly of the model of sublimity 

1 # MS. No. 183, Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras" 
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and dignity . . . the cream of wise men . . . the chief of the nobles . . . the 
lord of magnates . . . the support of the kirgdem . . . the glory of religion 
and faith, the sun of Islam and Muslims, the companion of kings and 
monarchs. For a time, I drank deep of that spring of wisdom. . . . Once 
he dropped a hint . . . that there could not be anything more conducive 
to mental recreation than poetical compositions for a study of the facts 
of metaphysics and survey of the subtleties of other people’s works. Thereby 
he implied that I might apply my mir.d to the compilation < f an anthology 
of choice verses, the like c-f which has rot teen collected by any other 
scholar nor picked up by any other smart, because it is wearisome and 
boring to pore over varied calligrapiiies and different volumes .... 

“In compliance with his wishes 1 have prepared this collection by 
drawing upon the springs c f charming verses and a variety of works of 
great poets. . .You w«uld say that every qasiild of this anthology is a bag 
of sugar . . . to provide the syrup of diversion ... to the majestic assembly 
of the illustrious benefactor. 


“ Fhe < 7 usidas are divided into four categories. . . the quatrains are spread 
over eight chapters... and miscellaneous fragments are divided in ten 
parts... As fluency is to be observed i in ghazals.. .these are abridged in one 
part. . If all the twenty-six chapters were to be dealt with here, it would 
result in unnecessary redundance.” 

It l egins with a list of poets, from whose ciiwuns selections have 
been made, fhc names ot the following poets have been mentioned in 
it : Athlruddin Akhslkati, Azreqi, Ar.wari, Adjb Sabir, Abukala, Awhadj, 
Asad Shahab, Afzaluddln, Ashn.fl S'amarqandj, Baha’uddln Marghistani 
Badruddin Farahi,_ Hamlduddin, luar n Ghaznavi, Khaqani, Dehqani,’ 
Ali Shatranji, Daqiqi, RaziuddJn Nishapurj, Rashldi Samarqandj, Rashid 
Watwat, Jalaluddin Rumi, Zajci Kashgharj, Sultan ‘Ala'uddin Khwarazm 
Atsiz, San.Vj, Suzani, Sa'di, Saifuddin lsfarangi, Sadid A 'war, Shamsuddin 
Khala Shamsul-Ma'ali Qabus, Shahid Balkhi, Shamsuddin Tabari 
Zahiruddm Sajzi ‘Unsuri, ‘Abdul-Wasi’ Jabali, ‘Imadi Ghaznavi, ‘Izzuddin 
Shirwani ‘Asjudi, ‘Attar, ‘Abdul- Razzaq Isfahan!, ‘Atiqi Tabriz! 

l W el r - aq ’o-V! Uar ^ hayyim ’ FutQhi > Fakhrudcin Razi, Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shan, Fakhruddin Khfdidj, Husam Nasafi, Qatran Tabrlzi, Lablbi 

Majd Hamgar, Mahmud Warraq, Munjlk Tirmizi, Mujir, Mukhtar/ 

Ghaznavi, Mas‘ud Su'd Salman, Minuchihri Damghani, Muhzzi, 

M.nucluhr Shast Galla, Nasiruddin A d lb , Nizami, Nasir Khusraw 

r 2 f, aK r ‘ ^ ir; ‘j udd In S Islam, Sharafuddin Muhammad! 

i-nzlullah Shafrawah, ‘Ami luddin Loiki, Nasiruddin Adiu, Ziya’uddin 
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c Abdul-Rafi‘ bin Abul-Fath Hirawi, Latlfuddln Zaki Maraghi, Abul-Futuh, 
Burhan-i Islam, Nasrullah Ghaznavi, Nizamuddin Katib. 

The special feature of this bdyaz (anthology) is that its compiler has 
mentioned the following poets whose names could not be traced in most of 
the tazkirds : — 

Abu Sa‘£d Bakharzi, Ajmal Qarshi, Ahmad Manshuri, Israngani, 
Atlaha, Amir Saifuddin, Awhad Taliqani, Burhan Samarqandi, Tajuddm 
Khatlb Jajarmi, Jalaluddin Faytimi, Jamaluddln Shauqi, Jamaluddin ‘Aruzi 
Samarqani, Hubabi, Husamuddin Natlrah, Hamid Simkash, Khwaja Abdv.h, 
Hakim Khayali, Rashid Katib, Zainuddin Qudsi, Sa‘di Razi, Ustad Sr‘d 
Kani, Saifuddin al-Mutayyab Samarqandi, Sa‘id Yabi, Sa‘id Bukhar Cshi, 
Sa‘id Usman, Shahgar Samarqandi, Sharafuddin Rhatali, Shahabudcin 
Adib, Sa‘id Mas‘ud, Sadrul-Shari‘at, ‘Ala‘uddln Zargar, ‘Alawi Nasafi, 
‘Ali Shah, Sayyid Tmaduddln, Ghawwas Gunabadi, Fakhr ‘Aland, 
Nizamuddln Darbandi, Nizamuddin Jundi, Waitiji. 

The compiler has divided his selections form-wise into qasidds, ghdzals, 
quatrains and fragments. He has further sub-divided them according 
to their contents. 

The most significant feature of the baydz is that it contains innumerable 
poetic compositions and verses, which would otherwise have been lost to us. 
It contains the qasidds , ghazals , quatrains and fragments of some of the 
most renowned Persian poets, which could rot be traced in any of the 
published works. For example, it contains the following hitherto unknown 
moral and didactic quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyam : — 





3!^ 








r u 




■ur o>i 


^ i ) j i r f ) * 



o t 0 <_U JU <_$! 




iSJ 
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a 5*~ jl j* &3_yS~ 

J* 6^r 

4U 

iSj- 5 j' 5 sJ ji j'_) to j Oj^ : ; <S ji -r'z* j' y °y~* c$l 

iSj* tijj jl c-Uij j ,.1 .xi ^\ I J* jl y> .J;| jj 

The following quatrain is also very rare in Mss., 


(*c* <*£;>=*• 6-”^ ^ e$l 







J 



Swami Govinda Tirtha in the Index of Known Quatrains, with 
reference to a manuscript, has given only the first line,* and that also reads 
differently in this way : 


j* I j* ^ j b (5 1 

It also contains the following ghazal of Nizami (536-99/1140-1203) 
which could not be traced in his published works : — 



60®* j?** j ' J - 

u=^ i p'j 

(jUj *r 

6o ' ** jh ji 

6 J I L^“* V^ij jU 

6- : r cS' Ij 4.5^ Juib 

^ JU*J J-Xf 




>» 3 


tr 6^ ^ «-^u» 





o~j.> “ J.1 ” jbU * 


r/K? Afettor o/ Croce Allahabad, 1941, p.331. 
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A | # | • 

\j*5* '*• f V* J 

: O 1 j d>* ^ 

xt ^ yj»\ 

-A^U 

• 

6- J ^ 

r V 1 







iS~* 

>r wr c; 3 1 ^ 

12J j; 

J ,j 

J * 

.aJL 


^S)J- 

■fj 

‘ - -f 

* cji- 5 _?r 




There are, in this bavciz the following hitherto unknown riddles of Daqiqi, 


‘Asjudi (d. 432/1040-41) ‘Unsuri and 



9 

J jj>£ 

o-IW 

•• 

U5^* 

j- 3 '-* 

J V l l 

Oj? Jl 

4s>e; 

v * 


jM r 

»r 

b j U 


or?- 




o~i> AJ 


j:> 

-*2 ^ 




J J fl>' ci 3 

OJ 

j** 

jcM c S^j^i 

aj.iu j ^ j y 


FamiJ<hi (d. 429/1134-35). 

: J--’- 3 

tS' >? 

0^= J J u^ 1 J- 11 -* 

Oj 0>- *k2lj S\s* «3>y 

<SjU o^ u~ jT -> V T J ■* /' 

ur ^ji j J y*\ 

• (5 a? 

(jl ^ <A«>* ^ Ia I o-XI^ 3 

oVU 

JU-AJ Jjli- 

4.J ^9 c£jVi 

^ 3 r-^ 
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*i J7** jl jl J jf ! jji .JtiL (?) Oil*. 


ji 


^ j oil ( ? ) 6 5g j ^ Jf j jfKi . ^ 




S' 


lT 





b r \j. 


z*\k+ jl 


tjr u J jS jl ^ 


r 


OJ 


- r- 


x,\ s. 


<jl *S~ t (jlJiOjj* 

jls^-j j I Jlj 


• ♦ 

: 



dVb 

u-' 

cj'jj 5^ 

^ oT 

oW 

^ J Jij ^ f j h J 

r^ ; r^' ^ 




L5*~’ 

O^i 



oraij 

■^4 J oJiij _j 

• . • • • 
ci -Vjj j ^ 





J jl 

v * 

I o-Ajj 

6Lj 

^ gijj 

<* L J &* C* 




The fragments quoted above are fine specimens of riddles and 
in Persian literature 


enigmas 


sent by ^n^^Ts^imUo ShihIb°M^^? UCSt f ° r 

b ^ ^ -* 'j J^U 


jljb Of A.S~ 


L5*J 


. . . ij *-,* *rob ^ .ji, u< j JV , ^ 

The latter complying with his wishes acknowledged it in these lines 

r^i csi^r *r *us r juuj y ji & 


r* { t* y ^ j* j Jjj t 


-V 


Ja*. 


V dj~j ^ 
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. . . Ij ■**“! u" 



In the published Kulliyut-i Nazm-i Avwctri *, both the fragments have been 
attributed to Amvari , under the title Mutafarriqat-i Anwari. A special 
feature of this edition is that in it the second fragment reads as follows 


ill Al (*C- 

|.il^ o-~jj ^ili 
(Ob Ij U- 


^.iUUiyji Syy 

ijjl _h A '*^' 

fJb-S (J Q>“* 

I^.«.l5 *4 .«sej jl <Jl*> 

(J>“j C.«>Ai (*•*> Ij 

^!i ^/b I^pei Ij Ol_5-i !i 


From among the figurative qasjdas, the compiler has selected a qdsvla 
of Jamaluddin ‘Aruzi Samarqandj, dedicated to Tajuddin Mutahhar bin 
Tahir, which can be recited in twenty-two metres and in which the figure 
of speech known as tawshih has been very skilfully employed. Indeed, he 
claims that no other poet has composed a poem employing this art. He 

says : — 

“Unless a poet possesses abundant virtuosity in the art of poetry, he 
cannot employ the art of tawshih. Ho other poet has « ,| ”F ofc * 
qasida, in which this artifice has been made use of more skilfully than tms 
master of the poetic art .... Jamaluddin Samarqar.di ‘Aruzi .. .who has 
employed all the twenty-two metres in one composition. . . He has disp aye 
his poetic skill in the ait of tawshih by composing the following 9 a5, ' n >> 

twenty-two metres, and has conversed the entire range of material diversity. 

He then quotes the poet himself f — 


“Muhammad Jamaluddin Samarqardi says.-tbat when God... 
b estoWed upon me a plentiful knowledge of prose c > , I t o f 

a momento thereof. To that end, I composed a «*•**« 
mujtdth makhbun muwashshah, so that it may cover al .e e ty 

2, Mawal Kishore,’ Kanpur, 1897 A.D, 
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fifteen, those framed by the Arabs and seven, those evolved by the Persians. 

Each verse was composed in one of these metres. It is an extremely rare 
piece of poetry, the like of which has never been written before nor will 
ever be. Since the exalted court of my benefactor, Tajuddjn Mutahhar bin 
Tahir. . .has very graciously bestowed upon me innumerable favours and 
gifts, I decided to adorn this qasjda with his name (to dedicate this qastda 
to him)’*. The qasida begins with this line : — 


f efi-* <^1.,- 


jy*- j K 6 




From among the first rate Indo-Persian poets, only?Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salman^ 
(d. 525/1131) has found the pride of place in this anthology. From among 
his hitherto unknown poems is a qasida after the model of Labibi, who 
has been mentioned in it : — 


j ! ( 3 -^ " ^ » » ■» A 5 """* (^1 
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pjb £jl (♦SloJ c$l A:: »b *»v* y 


j ys yi j a5"~ 


Amir Muizzi (d. about 520/1126) has praised Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salman in 
a fragment begining : 

lj oUm JU« 4**« 

The latter has returned the compliments with these hitherto unknown lines 


lj j*ki <5*^^ 


b j b ^°*s* aa 


lli. 




I jil g~“-i 


(_)* I <S ‘j 

jj b J A i J *^ 5 


b JJJJ c^bii u 


iJiJ 


• — • 


I, oU 



Oj j 


jf/'jJ (*«• J 1 J dlfj JJ- 1 4 j* 


JJL$ 


b <jb"j ob*J b 


jl jlv*. *5" <sy £*> 

<sy °j" 


i, i 


From among his published qasidas, the'fol lowing qasida is of special 
interest for its artistic beauty, because while reciting its lines our lips 

not touch each other : — 

jiU aJU. jl a^I* y j'J 

In the printed copy of the DiWan ^ has been substituted for 

which is not correct. It shows that the editor and the scribes did not 

the rhetoric device employed in this qasida. 
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Other Indian poets, whose compositions have been included in this 
bayaz are Sirajuddin Sistani or Khurasani and ‘Amiduddln Loiki. 

Another important anthology is a bayaz 3 preserved in the National^' 
Museum, New Delhi. It contains fifty illuminated folios and its size is 
16.5 x 10.4 cms. Most probably, it was prepared at Hirat. The manus- 
cript is defective in as much as a number of folios along with miniatures 
are missing from it. However, it still contains six miniatures. 

This manuscript bears the statement . — 

i olkl*. ( Sji ^ jy4 ^4 

Beneath these lines, there is a seal, in which only the word j * is 
legible and which may be the seal of Sultan Muhammad. 

This anthology remaired preserved in the royal library of Shah Talma sp 
Safavi (930-984/1524-76). Its first folio contains the seal of Ham id a Ban up 
Begum , the queen of Humayun, with the following hemistich inscribed in it 

c-J j I jp* (Her seal is the mirror of the face of 

Kingdom). Ore can safely infer that it was presented by Shah Tahmasp 
to Emperor Humayun (1530-56) who gave it to his wife. 

The bayaz begins with the following ghazal : 

jjSlI *JU aS" c J o. jl 

The compiler has included a number of ghazals (lyrics) of Hafiz, Shabj, 
Shuhud, ‘Ali Shafi, Nishat, Khayal, R.iyazi, Qasimi, Saifi, Jami ard Hilali. 

The third important discovery in this held is a beautiful anthology 

Juvg-i Dawdwjii 4 (Miscellany of Tiwars), preserved by iJ ( Central Public 
Library, Patiala, Punjab. 

It consists of the following works of the great Persian, reels, which 
have been enumerated in the form of an index cn the first page of the manus- 
cript in the handwriting of Abdul-Rahlm Khan-i Khan an ($Y4~1C;?6/1556- 
1627). 



3. MS. No. 48.6/11 
4 f MS, No. 2436 
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List of contents of this collection i 

Asrar Nameh of ‘Attar on the margin ; 

Ghazals of Mawlana x Rumi form the mam text. 

Diwan-i Khwaju on the margin; 

DlWan of Salman constitutes the main text. 

T he ghazals of Shaikh ‘Iraqi on the margin; 

The ghazals of Shaikh Awhadi form the main text. 

The fragments of Ibn-i Yamln on the margin; 

Khusraw Shirln of Shaikh Nizami forms the main text. 

It was transcribed in the Nasta’llq script and illuminated by Humam 
al-Munshi al-Murshidi in 849 A.H./1445-6 A.D. The colophon reads 
as follows. 

I p [+& aJjl M-jJI 

4JI W lx J J AI- J 

The significance of this bayaz lies in the fact that it bears the seals of 
such nobles as Abdul-Rahim Khan-i Khan an and ‘Irnad Khan. The legible 
seals read : — 

64*- eU SJU4 61- (jL^I) .>L* 

Besides, its importance is further enhanced by the fact that it bears 
the following dates and contains specimens of the handwritings of the 
nobles who had seen and, perhaps, read this bayaz : — 

• • • cf*j* x 1 0 

On Fifth Jamadul-thani, 29, it has been seen. 

^ ufj* ) • n ^ l r 
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On 14thSafar. 1069, it has been seen 


0*jt. , Yn 

On 26th Rajab,’ 1069, it has been seen. ^ 

The most significant aspect of the juiig is that it formed part of the 
private collection of Abdul-Rahim Khan-i Khan an and other nobles, and 
was brought from Goa. The following passages are in the handwriting of 
those tlirough whose hands it had passed. The reading of the text may not 
be accurate, but is important from historical and cultural point of view; — 
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Plates 

1. First folio (A) of the bayaz MS. No. 48.6/11, 

National Museum, New Delhi. 

2. First folio (B) of the bayaz MS. No. 48.6/11, 

National Museum/ NewJDelhi. 

3. One of the pages of the bayaz MS. No. 48.6/1 1, 

National Museum, New Delhi. 

4 . One of the miniatures of the bayaz MS. No. 48.6/11, 

National Museum, New Delhi. 

5. The last page of the bayaz, mentioning the names of the calligraphist, 

painter and Shah Tahmasp, to whom it was presented. MS. No. 
48.6/11 ' 

6. First page of Jung-i Dawawln containing seals and handwriting of 
Abdul-Rahlm Khan-i Khanan and other nobles. MS. No. 2436, 
Central Public Library, Patiala. 

7. Last foilo (A) of the Jtmg> mentioning the names of the scribe and 
year of transcription. MS. No. 2436, 

Central Public Library, Patiala. 

8. First folio (B) of the Jung MS. No. 2436, 1 

Central Public Library, Patiala. 

9. One of the pages of the Jung . MS. No. 2436. 

Central Public Library, Patiala. 
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Dabistan-i-Mazahib and Diwan-i-Mubad 


Prof. S. H. Askari 


Dabistda-i-Mazahib , a remarkable 17th century work on compartive 
religion has been known to Persian scholars for a long time, and its copies, 
both printed and in manuscript, are fairly common; but the question of 
its authorship still remains a subject of controversy. As far back as 1787 
it was introduced to the European Orientalists by Sir William Jones, the 
illustrious founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; and soon after, Mr. 
Frarcis Gladwin edited and translated a portion of the book. The whole of it 
was translated and published in 3 volumes as a result of the collaboration 
of Messrs Shea and Troye, with a scholarly introduction by the latter. All 
of them were of the view that the anonymous writer of the book was a 
Kashmiri poet, Muhsin Fani, who was a teacher of the more famous, Tahir 
Gh.ani Kashmiri, and a spiritual disciple of Shaikh Muhifcullah, an eminent 
Sufi of Allahabad. The flimsy ground or. which they took their stand was a 

curt and cryptic expression, “ ” which is said to 

have been found in two old manuscripts of Dabi stall, one of Lakhnow and 
the other of Bombay. The expression occurred just after the usual exor- 
dium in praise of God, the Prophet, the four caliphs and the Imams, and 
it introduced a quatrain. 


^Ia.4 J 



AliJ 


J 



Besides these four verse lines of Muhsin Fani there is nowhe ie 
throughout the pages of the book even a Fard , a Rubai , a Qit'a or Mastjdvi , 
which are so numerous and interspersed in the Dabistau , that can be ascribed 
to the Kashmiri poet. The manuscript and printed copies in Oriental Public 
Library, Patna, are devoid of the said expression and even the translated 
volume does not appear to have had it. 
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The view of Messrs Jones and Gladwin was challenged by Mr. 
V illiam Erskine whose fairly cogent arguments were based on certain parti- 
culars culled from the work itself and from direct and indirect indications 
given unconsciously by the writer about his personal predilections, private 

beliefs and views. The probabilities were examined, the prevailing theory 
was questioned, but no alternative suggestion was offered. A strong and 
effective point which goes against Muhsin Fani theory had been put for- 
ward, while noticing Mubad Sarosh, son of Azar Kaiwan, the celebratetd 
chief of the Zoroastrian priesthood who had settled down and died in Patna 
in 1027 A.H., about three years before the birth of the author of Dabistau 
in the same place. The anonymous author writes that one Muhammad Muhsin, 
a man of learning, told him that he had heard that Mubad Sarosh gave 360 
verses as proofs on the existence of God, but when wanted to commit that 
to writing, he was unable to do so. This establishes the fact that Muhammd 
Muhsin, whosoever he may have been, was a different person from the author 
of Dabistau. Should we presume upon the simultaneous existence 
of two poets bearing that name ? But none of the biographies of Persian 
poets refers to two Muhsin Fanis. There is no reason to presume that 
the author of the aforesaid Rubai in the opening page of the Work, Was 
the writer of the whole work. As no account of the author is given in the 
beginning of the work, it is possible that the scribes of LukhnoW and Bombay 
copies knowing that the quatrain concerned was that of Muhsin Fani added 
the three words including ** giiyad But this should not be stretched to 
mean that they took him to be the author of the work as a whole. 

A young Kashmiri scholar who edited and published the Diwan of 
Muhsin Fani in Iran claims to have found a clue to the authorship of 
Dabistau in two quatrains of Fani of which the one begins with the verse 

Cr* 

•Bj* ji *j 

and the other runs thus, 

«Jj *AUL J4M J jl 

^ j?* jii ^1 

There are many references in the Dabistau , and also in the Diwan of 
pini, to both Mulla Shah BadaJchshajii and his Fir, Miyan Mir, the Qadiri 
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sail t of Lahore. But this does not warrant the assumption about the one 
being the same as the other in point of authorship. It establishes at best 
the contemporaniety, but not identity of the two. Moreover, there is no 
indication in theDfwan of Fani and elsewhere that he travelled in the direc- 
tion of Eastern India beyond Allahabad to which there is only a casual ref- 
erence in the Dabistau , and that he had anything to do with Patna, the birth 
place of the anonymous author. He does not appear from his writing, to 
have been a sceptic or as having had any affinity or aff iliation with the reli- 
gion of the Zoroastriars. He was an orthodox adherent of Ahmad-i 
Mursal and he had great regard for Mulla Shah and Miyan Mir Qadiri, 
noticed reverently by Dara Shi boh and Jab.an Ara in their bcofs. 

There is yet another and a very convincing evidence about the author 
of Ddbislati being a different person from Muhsin Fani. A rare old Bcixaz in 
Oriental Public Library, Patna, contains a letter addressed to Mirak Shaikh, 

a Mciusabclar of the Mughal s, in which he was quite frank about his 
prejudices and aversion against the Shi‘ites. But the author of Dabistdi i 
has nowhere used a strong language against any one of the creeds or sects, 

whether Muslims or others , and has taken pains to appear \ery reveient 
and respectful, both in spirit and form, regarding the spiritual leaders and 
religious divines. He did not write as a theologian or as a controversialist, 
but as a mere reporter, stating without bias or prejudice, what he saw or 
received from the best exponents of different religions, creeds or sects. 
He wrote, 





A I . 

ltj y 


OO 1 L> 


Another significant fact well worth attention is that none of the 
biographers of Persian poets who have noticed Muhsin Fani, says that he 
was the author of Dabistau. On the other hand, Sirajud-Dln ‘Ali Khan 
Arzu clearly ascribes its authorship in Majma'ul-Nafa is to Mulla Mubad. 
Again, Rahjn ‘Ali Khan Tman, writes in his well known work, Muntakhab- 
ul-Lata'if , that one of the long lists of the authorities he consulted was Dab- 
istdn-i Mazahib of which Mulla Mubad Shah was the author. Lastly 
Shah Nawaz Khan writes the same thing more than once in his work, 
Mol dsirul-^lJ mdr a . He has referred to Dabislau-i Mtlbcdi and has gone 
even farther and suggested the name of the anonymous writer of Dabistau: 

•*iy jlaiJIji J.‘L— . 

- 
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Shah Nawaz Khan wrote Ws book in Hydrabad at a time which Was not 

very distant from that when the author of Dabistan arrived and stayed there’ 
and he may have got his information from those who were in the know of 
things. Is it rot intriguing that no contemporary authority exists lifting 
the veil from over the name, personality, beliefs and creeds of the man 
who for some reason chose to remain incognito, and none of the num- 
erous people, Muslim, Hindu, Sikh, etc. whom he met and conversed 
with, has left behind anything about him ? 

Evidences are, however, not wanting to support the view that the 
author of Dabistan could neither be a Muslim or a Hindu no r a poet of 
K ashmir, and that he was a fire-worshipping Parsi, a Persian, bom at 
Patna in or before 1029 A. H. in which year three of the chief disciples 
of Azar Kaiwan had died. It was in this year that one of Azar’s disciples, 
Mubad Hushyar (d. at Agra 1050 A.H.) presented him to a Hindu Yogi’, 
Balaknath, and five years later he was carried in arms, as an infant, to an-’ 
other Hindu ascetic, Cl.aturvapah at Agra. He Was taken charge of at 
Agra by a fifth disciple of Azar KaiWan whose son, Mubad Sarosh, has 
been mentioned by him as the author of many works. The learned 
scholar and the enlightened translator of Vasdtir and the author of three 
volumed George. Kama and many old books, Mulls Firuz of Bombay, had 
a manuscript copy of Dabistan which contained marginal notes saying 
that Shet Dawar Huryar conversed with Amir Zulfiqar Husaini, poetically 
named Mubad Shah, who was the author of Dclbistdn . We need not take 
the variation of Ardistani, Sasani, Amir Husaini, seriously, for what is 
important is Zulfiqar. A valuable manuscript of Dabistan which once be- 
longed to the extensive library of Raja Pyare Lai Ulfati of Patna and had 

been owned by a Persian immigrant, Abul-Qasim Sasani, contained many 

scribblirgs on the fly-leaf, and copious marginal notes commenting on the 
observations of the writer. He wrote that though the writer had taken 
care to remain in the shade, he could not conceal the fact that he was 
a fire-Worshipper, a Parsi of the Abadiyan Section of Azar Hushangiyan, 
and that he completed the Work in a suburb of Patna. The manuscript is 
now lost but the photographic representation of some of its pages are 
still available in Oriental Public Library, Patna. 

There is another thing Worth noting in his statement. When the author 
comes to deal with Hinduism he makes a significant observation : 

Ols-jl* jl Ij jKi *~«li £jl jl-Lljli Oj? 

.... c-i-l- c-j j 
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(When inconsistent fortune separated the reporter of these accounts from 
the Parsis and made him a companion of idolators, and those for whom 

figures and images are objects of adoration ) Did he mean the Parsis 

of Persia, or what is more probable, th.eParsi surroundings in India, not- 
ably Patna, Which had become their rendezvous on account of the assem- 
blage of the followers of Azar K'aiwan ? We get a meaningful hint when 
he expresses his regrettable association with the worshippers of idols and 

images ( J <j*J ). But who knew better than him that 

Hinduism meant not only gross idolatry, but also sublime thoughts of 
religion, ethics, philosophy and metaphysics? 


Thus in the first place there are strong reasons to take the Muhsin 

Fani theory to be now an actually exploded af'air; and secondly, indications 
and evidences, external and internal, are not wanting to identify the anony- 
mous author of Vabistaa with Mulls Mubad or Mubad Shah of the bio 
graphers. Fortunately, the Oriental Public Library, Patna has an old 
and rare, in fact the only copy known to exist anywhere of 
Diwan-i Mubad, written in a S/iikaxla sort of Kdsidliq, on a tbicjc naner 
and comprising 1,0 folios with roughly 16 lines to a page. The Manuscript’ 
is divided into two unequal parts; the first part in folios 1-88 which, is the 
Diwaa proper, contains Ghazdls , QasUlus or short and long odes and 
stanzas termmating in double rhymes or Radlf and Qafiya. There 
are about 125 Ruba'js or quatrains and numerous lards or single odd verges 
The second or the shorter part folios 89-1 10 consists of Matl W ams or moral 
stones and mystic tales and distich.es and stanzas Whose first fine does no 
en like others in rhyming. Somewhat different from the conventional 
Dtwans or collection of poems, in style and arrangement, it has matters 
mystic, philosophical, didactic and ethical, socio-religious together with 
references and allusions to persons and places, many of whom are historical 
an fairly We i known. It ,s interesting more for such things than for the 

and arrangement is by no means its only weak side. Some wll 

v^d piet: rix ° ut * r h in t piat es 

manuscript by the sc^be who ° t0pied froin *»<>*- 

Nawroz Walad-i Shahiyar and ' T ^ namc )n l, - e colophon as Mubad 

and Shahr-i Tir Yazdgard ( i e June)' but Urdlbihisht ( i e - A P r «0 

verses comes to 2323 1 64 ti ^’ the year ‘ The totality of the 

P-i ^rmula insmadtf^ usu^l m~ ** “ ** ^ 

^ UuUi., -I", 
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1 here is no preface or introduction, and the book abruptly starts with a 
: hort metrical composition of 4 lines followed by a Fard in a different metre 


^ oli j Lj^ U oImj oli VkUl jl ^ <5! 


I 


^ j -Xj I (_£ I 


• • 




U oU J Ui 


•iMA 






o> ? 


>Joli oijf j* 

s-J jiiT j jl, a, Ij u 


c oiji -b y a*’* 3 -* c <3^ ji ^ 


This philosophic exordiumorpria.se of the incomprehensible all-pervasive 
Almighty dose not end in a Mclqta\ containing the poetic pen-name Which 
comes in the following fclrd. 

] ) iS Lj ■> -b_>- f->j *k,c. U (*■**■> J?f jl» & Jj*J 


Like the DabistJu the Lzu'thi is replete with all about the Zo roast. ian ism, 
and the last £>fls*<7d-like Mdthudwi consists entirely of references to the 
Zoroastrian divinities, Prophet, angels, sun, fire etc. 

Significantly enough there are many parallel versified passages both 
in the Dabistau and the Diwaij. Some of these are as follows 

3 J IaLI jite j** ^ U ^1 

(jl jlil £JLj Mj 


Ij f IT (jhj AZtf U y j*h* (J 


>^5" -UiU* 




cJjU J 

r'j 1 


SOU 6-b ;■> Ja _>? C 


A . 


I 






J^l 


l5 


-t: 




• • 


j+~i °b > 


(vno^) O ■*>?*-* 
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j O $ 

61- 

U j Aa Ij 


j*i' J** J 


*/- 






=^>3 

^3 


(no*) 


d t 1) 




Jljj J- 5 

r* 4 ci^- 4 



(a ro*) 

ci'j-i L>‘* 

- b 

O-AJ C 



(The 

reference is 

to JalalucVin Daw?«i 

ii, the 

ai i J 

or of Akhlaq ■ 

Jaldli ). 






Ij Ol 

A ♦ , \| A • 
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(♦i-Ap 
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jb 61- 


^ aT Ij 



jU- 



*=*-*• jJ’ j 1 je* 

jiri (•- 

• 

M •• 

J 6 



j_,r k 

• 




The first five verses, along with the following fard and couplets are 

common to both the Dabistzn and Diwcin-i Mubad. These as some other 
verses are preceded in Dabistau by the two words, ‘Mubad says’ ; for the 
writer would have the reader take it that he was quoting from a different 
person, and as such it represents an attempt to equivocate. That the 
lines concerned may have been first composed for the Dabistatj which 
was earlier in time, may be inferred from what may be taken as the last 
and the latest events mentioned in the two. While the Babistan , in one of 
the last chapters, refers to Dara Shikoh as being st 11 in the hey-day of his 
power and glory, and he is desciibed as 




J 61^ Jjjlji 


the following lines in the DJwau tell us that the younger son of Shshjahan 
had already triumphed over and killed the elder one : 

j' fc-sST- 3 1 Jjj ji J* 

iji^ oii"* 


J 1 ^s-3 Oif 5 ^ 
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There are some other important lines: 

a 5^ jLj oL* 

urjirv j«~> £jj J Ui-A 

jU^U ^Vjl j ) *j$4* c SJj 

J ^ • »' a"*.** &*J! c $lji Oj±J? 

•&* dU^b j jl^*. oU jl a$3T 

A.JLxa l-ii <(J^f 3 «Xf*£ Aj J^k 
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The Diwdn refers to many contemporary personages such as Abul- 
Fazl, Faizi, ‘Abdul-Nabi, «Abdul-‘Ali, ‘Abdullah QutubShah, ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan Dawran, Sayyid MuzafTar Hushyar Khan, NawWab Haklmul-MulJc, 
Mir Md. Muqlm, Sa‘id Khan Samarqandj, and also Isfahan], Abdul Qadir, 
Sayyid Ja‘far, Mir Shamsuddln Nur Bakbsh, Miysn Mir, Mulla Shah, Sad- 
ruddin Muhammad, etc ., and Babistan also makes mention of many of these. 
Sikakol, Srinagar, Sarhind, Kabul, Mashhad, Balapur, Surat, Burhanpur 
Nandpur etc., have found mention in both. The books of philosophy 
and science, logic, medicine, astronomy, law and jurisprudence, grammar 
and syntax, Hadith and Fiqh , which were included in the Madrasa syllabus 
of the time have been mentioned in the prose of the Babistan and the 
poetry of the Biwan. 

The author, presumably one and the same of both, leaves us 
guessing as to who and what he was. Described by a scholar as “half 
mystic, half nationalist, he appears to have decided for some reason of 
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bis own not to disclose outwardly and expressly his identity, personal 
beliefs and faith. He posed to be a monothiest, a Unitarian, a mystic, 
Sufi, very liberal in his views, permitting free thoughts specially in reli- 
gious matters, very tolerant of differing opinions. 0 In the Ddbistau 
the words Zulfiqar and Husaini which, according to some, formed parts 
of the name of the poetical M^bad have been studiously avoided j but 
they occur frequently, though not clearly as descriptive name of a 
person in the Djwaa. In II lines the W'ord Zulfiqar has come in, but 
more as a quality than a person, though they have got the significant 
suffixes of ‘Alawi, Haidan, Murtaza’i, etc. From the Dabistan we 
learn that the author paid a visit to Mashhad in Iran in 1053. Though 

he whites. 


•• 
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and despite the sanctity attached to the mausoleum of the 8th Imam 
of the Shi‘ites and the divinity apparently ascribed to k Ali in such lines 


A oJeo £ Uk jl I J Ui> JlluU J* <5 1 £y 


yet the ‘ All-all aiiian idea described in the Dabistau did not commend 
itself to nim, for he became sober and said 




Some of his verses are such as could not but emanate from a Muslim 
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Tliere are many verses of mystical and moral import and purport, 
but neither Dabistau nor the Diwau contain systematic exposition of 
Sufi stic beliefs and doctrines. The author of both acknowledges one 
Divine cause and essence of all things, and as such is a mystic Sufi 
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believing in the Unity of Being — “I existed when none was in existence 
And now that nothing will remain. I will exist : 



r ‘ 

( JuLc' ,J— 5^ *T f i 
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There are, however, verses which show a tendency towards free 
thoughts bordering on even atheism. 

^ J cffl* oH 

j*. o\j*[£ 


Actually, however, as in Dabistaa , so in the Diwaii # we find the writer 
taking pains to show that he was a Jatitudinarian, and had no hide-bound 
views and convictions.'^ He wrote. 



He Writes that different people looked upon him differently, not taking hii 
as one of them in matters of religious opinions and pursuasions, 
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The Turanis take me to be an Irani; The Iranis deny that I am one of 
them; the Sunnis suspect that 1 am a Shi‘ite —The Shi'ite merely say that 

I am not even a Muslim. 


I am neither a Muslim nor a true believer- — and that is the reason 
why on the Day of Judgement it would not be proper for me to be put 

before any other than God. 

It is quite in keeping with what one finds in the Dabistan that Mubad 
writes in the Drvvan, 
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He refers to the traditional sectarian divisions in Islam and laments 
the clash and conflicts raging among their adherents: 









4j Ih 


That is the reason why he keeps himself off from such warring people : 

^ l-Xc^ lJjU £Jj! (j* 

He failed to find a true Muslim and a real Kafir , despite his earnest search 
for such men for years, 

<udd- c j ^ J? |* Uj X* I4J l.*» 
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At times he becomes humorous 
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He becomes much more communicative about the Hindus of different 
sections, though the major part of matters of faith and belief has been 
apportioned, as we shall find, to the Zoroastrian fire-worshippers : 
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He goes on in the same strains, mentioning many things such as A vctnrs 
or incarnations like Buddha, Parshuram, Ramchandra, the son of 
Dasrath, his consort Sita, Shy am Sundar, Gorakhnath, Mach- 

"Mi ran Jan r^iinr^mp Rpinal Kaliup. ^felechchas. Sujchmani, etc. 


beginning 
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We get many interesting and discript ive lines such as 
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As compared with references to Christianity, Judaism, Islam, and 
Hinduism, Mubad in his Diwan is unequally eloquent, and becomes profuse 
in his account of Zoroastrianism, its leaders, beliefs and miracles. In a 
long ode of about 95 lines as many as 51 verses have been devoted to 
Zardusht and the many miraculous deeds associated with him and believed 
by his followers. Making a diversion he writes, 
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The poet makes boastful claims, 
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More important than those and many other stray verses are those in 
the Diwan which have their counterparts in the allusions of the prose 
contents of the Dabistdn. We may consider only a few here. Zartusht, 
spelt variously as Zardusht, Zardasht or Zoroaster was the founder of the 
sect of the Magi and the prophet and legislator of the religion and pnilosophy 
of the fire-worshippers. They are dualists adopting light and darjcness, 
good and evil, as two eternal principles, opposed to each other, and are 
also Unitarians believing in the one only principle of original creator : 

o ' 4 J j * jy L* j-ST 

j r un jy ou jui \j csUk 

It is Zoroaster, who appeared in the reign of Gushtasp, king of Persia, 
who has been treated both in the Dabistdn and the Dlwdn of Mubad. Let 
us have a few of the many things which are common to both. Zoroaster 
Was proverbially J<nown as the first and the only child who laughed at his 
birth. The Dabistd* i says that Zoroaster laughed aloud when he came to the 
abode of existence fat the moment of his birth). The Diwdn refers to this 
strange affair in two lines : 

lT 

The Dabistdn says that Dughduya, the mother of Zardusht, in her fifth 
month of pregnancy, saw a dream which terrified her; hut she was assured 
that it Was good and prophetic about the child in the womb. The Diwdn 
refers to it cryptically. 

J*?** 

The Dabistdn contains much about circumstances of the child’s 
dangers and his miraculous escapes. The magicians — worshippers of 

AJiriman- tried various means to destroy Zardusht while he was yet a child, 
but he escaped from all such attempts. When the head magician lifted his 

sword to cut off the head of the child his hands dried upjthat very instant: 
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While the future prophet was 7 years old, he fell ill at which the magicians 
felt delighted. Their attempt, however, to administer a poisonous 
medicine miscarried, and so Was also the case with the attempts to bum 
the child or to have him trampled down to death. ‘The devouring flame 
became roses in the midst of which slumbered the pearl of Zardasht’, 

Ukl 1 j (SJjl* jj jjt jLtf 

We find the Dabistdu mentioning that at the age of thirty Zardusht or 
Zoroaster directed his face towards Iran with several men and women. He 
came to a large expanse of water but lie Itad nei tlicr a boat nor any other 
means of passage. He prayed to God and crossed over along with others 
without the sole of their feet being moistened. The same thing happened 
when they had to face the deep broad and extensive water of Da itya. 

s^T j' J 6U>I (£j~ JUT 

Ijj^ Sji J J jh J cjl****-. 

Four divisions of water arc mentioned in Dabistau instead of three in the 
Diwaii s : gnifying the promulgation of Dln-i-bihi ( the True or Good Religion) 

by Hushidar, ITushidarmah and Soshyan, all descendants of Zardusht who 
was the first of the scries. 


When the Prophet had gained the opposite shore he was visited by 
the angel Bahman who transported him to the eternal empyrean. He was 
asked as to what he desired most and what secrets he sought for 

JIju (J- -U T v+ri pijZ-t 

u.j _,i ijT ji a*. j ob>> jj, 

God also conferred with the Prophet, took him into His confidence and 
disclosed Himself to him 

l ~ ^ jr* ^ ^ cf l* ^ J JJ J jl 

He was provided with the scriptures, Zand A vest a, and he was instructed 
to contact King Gusht a? p : 

V- 1 — r .Jij ob ySjjj jUU 
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There are references in Dabistan to the imprisonment of Zoroaster 
and his deliverence after several trials and also to the opportunity provided 
to King Gushtasp to see the paradise 

1* jj cJIj L)U C*£3jj ^IjT JUj jl 

We are told by the author of Dabistan and also Mu tad that Zoroaster 
received instructions from several, specially the five or six celestial spirits 
or archangels called Amshasfandan, who were the presiding deities of the 
various solar months. 

Urdibihisht is the name of the second Persian month and also of the 
angel who presided on the mountains. Shahrir or Shahiivar, the sixth 
of the solar month, is also a presiding angel and so are the Isfandarmad, 
the twelfth month, Khurdad, the third month, and Murdad, the fifth month. 
In the Diwan we get the following references 
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Mubad does not give the contents of the instructions which the Dabistan 
has furnished us with. According to Dabistan , the Prophet presented to 
Pashutan (brother and confidential friend of Isfandyar) and also Jamasp 
(the brother and minister of Gushtasp) some of the hallowed milk ensuring 
eternal life and next gave Jamasp some of the hallowed perfumes, and a 
grain of the hallowed pomegranate was given to Isfandyar who instantly 
became ru' in-tan (brazen-bodied). 

Quoting from Sharistan of Farzana Bahram (son of Farhad of the 
Yazdanian sect) of which a copy is available in the Oriental Public Library, 
Patna, the writer of Dabistan says that when Zardusht entered into the 
assembly of the king Gushtasp he held in his hand a blazing fire which 
caused him no injury; and that even when transferred to King’s hand and 
to those of others there was no trace of burning on any. Mubad put it 

somewhat differently in his Diwan, 
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l-h>* i/ ^\ jl Jjj Ij Jui eL* 5jl JLj Oja* 

Sharistau or Chahar Chaman of Farzana Bahrain supports Dabistan . 
In Dabistan there is an account of the palsied black charger of king 
Gushtasp, which was cured by the Prophet when his conditions including 
that of adopting his faith had been accepted by the whole of the royal family. 
The Dabistan also says that Zardusht caused the spirit of Gushtasp to 
ascend to heaven, that from him Jamasp learnt the secrets or the mysteries 
of the world creations and that through his prayers Isfandyar became 
brazen-bodied and impenetrable to arms and weapons. This is how Mubad 
puts the thing : 


oljj jl j\ JU'U jl 
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According to Dabistan Zardusht cured and converted Lohrasp (the son of 

Arvand, and father of Gushtasp and Zarlr brother to King Gushtasp). 
Mubad also writes : 1 
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Zardusht explained to the king his prophetic mission, and gave his precepts 
to him and for all mankind. But Mubad says : 
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The prayer of Zardusht for immorality was not granted by God : 

^ jl C-flj C-44 A# mji -u> j 

There are a few things in the Diwan which are not foimd in the 
Dabistan. On the other hand, the Dj wan is devoid of some parallel allu- 
sions, references and similar passages. For example, we do not find in it 
what had been dealt with at some length in the Dabistan about Zardusht 
tasting something like honey in heaven; seeing a vision during his stay 
there, and Ormuz snowing him a tree of four or seven branches, each of 
which had some significations worth explanation. But the abstracts of 
doctrines, dogmatic and ritualistic and ethical teachings given in the Diwaa 
do not on the whole differ. In the Dlwan We get the following : 
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Some of the concluding lines of this very long ode form very interest- 
ing reading. The Parsi poet swears by God, His holy book, the first and 
original Prophet, his wisdom, self, ego or star-studacd heaven etc. and fie 
makes mention of many rules, usages mid ritualistic ceremonies and practices. 
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VU ,* s j jl Jj-s J12- iS' 6 r wil Ij <jkU tr iJ -> 
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Barsam or B dr sum means a number of metallic wires or rods of long space 
used as substitute of the sacred bundle of twigs of Homa plant and formally 
held in hands while performing the ceremonies of prayer. The 23 branches 
of the tree represented the sacred took of Zcwd Axcstci which at one time 
consisted of 21 Nashs or volumes. Nauroz is the famous festival of the first 
6 days of the Iranian year commemorating several great events of Persia 
and the world. Ydshtan , a Zand word, signified s prayer and devotion. The 
Vabistau refers to ydshtan , i.e. Damn , signifying recitation and breathing 
out of prayers in slow, murmuring tone as the h re worshippers do at meal 
time. Bih-din or good or true religion was also a name given to the faith. 


Ijl j j C — • _j j ‘> Lo j Aj 
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Making a Guriz (retreat or deviation) Mubad writes that he was not 
possessed of wealth and he knew that its eventual result was anguish and 
suflering. The Darvish’s rag was enough to cover his body during what 
was left of the natural span of life time given to him, and the roots of the 


grass would suffice lor his food. The king becomes a slave if he gives way 
to anger and lust, and, therefore, lie would tear olf and expel the feelings 
of wrath and sensuality. He lived in the angelic bower of wisdom and 
discernment, and lie had no need ol a royal treasure or Dara’s mansion. He 


was satisfied with God s gilted knowledge and learnings, and he was a 
conspicuous figure both in this world and the next. 
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He concludes the Qasida with a famous utterance of ‘Alj, the first Imam of 
the Shi‘ites : 

^2* c+a? (jj*. ^p\ \j oU,^. 

There can be little doubt that the author of Dabistan and Dlwfiu was 
one and the same person. He may have been an Iranian of Sayyid descent, 
claiming to represent geneologically, the 3rd Imam of the Shi‘ites 
and his Iranian consort, ShahrBanu, who is said to have been a daughter 
of Yazdgird, the last of the Sasanian Kings of Persia. The stigma of 
conversion attaching to the author or the habitual principle of equivocation 
of the P arsis who take such a work of enigmatic and meaningless contents 
as Dasatir to be a sacred book and one of their best sources, may explain 
he let his name, personality, beliefs and views to remain shrowded 
in obscurity. The Dm an requires a detailed and critical study. Apart from 
the comparative study of the Dabistan and Dm an the latter has many things 
which should attract a scholar of history and literature. Verses like the 
following have got their importance. 

j 3? *3j\ *** 

O-Xj g* ^ oj J ^ j 

ou Jtf Sjy* j' o'- 

j Ic Jf* 615 ^ jl> 0jL.sU 
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This and many other Mathnams and mystic tales with their allegorical and 
ethical significations should attract special attention. 
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The province of Bengal did not lag behind in so far as the study of 
Persian language and literature in India is concerned. Since the establish- 
ment of the Muslim rule in Bengal in the early 13th century the study of 
Persian language and literature was introduced here and soon after, it this 
province was turned into a most fcitilc ccntie of peisirn language, liter- 
ature and culture. As Persian is closely related to Sanskrit, the climate 
of Bengal was in no way antithetical to the spread of Persian studies in 
Bengal- The Bengali language of the day which was then in the form of 
a prakrit dialect, also did not hesitate to accept the greater impact of Persian 
on it. Lakhnoti, the golden city, which we call Sunar Cron, was actually 
a golden centre of Persian studies where learned men from all parts of India 
and abroad assembled and took active part in the disbursement of learning. 
The importance of this golden seat of learning was such that students and 
seekers of knowledge from all parts of Bengal and outside Bengal rushed 
to it to acquire knowledge and quench their thirst for learning and specially 
for specialisation in Persian. One instance i n this connection 
may be cited here. Tire greatest saint of Bihar, Makhdumul-Mulk 
Haziat Sharafuddln Bihari, visited Sonar Gaon as a student and sat at the 
feet of the great teacher Maulana Sharafuddin Abu TuWamah of Bukhara 
to get himself educated. He stayed there for moie than a decade and 
specialised in Persian and Islamic learning. 


ru _l e i rs of Bengal, such as Sultan ShamsuddJn Ilyas Shah (1342- 

r So « anda T r ? hah n357 - I389) Sultan Ghiyathuddrn A‘zam Shah 

(1389-1409), Sultan Jalaluddm Muhammad Shah (1409-1430) Sultan 

SSSXS ? 5rba ^ i ,459 - I474 >’ Sultan Shamsuddin Yusirf Shah 

(1474-1481) Sayyjd ‘Ala‘uddin Husain Sh5h (1493-1519), Nasiivddin Afcul 

Mu a ar Nusrat Shah (1519-1532) and others, were greal patrens oflearn- 

mg. i j e * cn c< 3 their liberal patronage and extensive support to 

Islam.e and Persran learning. They also did not hesitate to make their 

liberal contnbuhons to the cause of Bengali language ar.d literatuer 

Under them many Persian a r d Sanskrit works, including the JUv dyer a 
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the Mahdbhdrafa and the Bhagdvat Gila were translated into Bengali. 
Great emphasis was laid on tire study of Persian and Bengali and both the 
languages were provided with greater opportunity and ample facilities for 
their development. It is interesting to note that it was a period of translat- 
ion in which Bengali was enriched through translations from Persian and 
Sanskrit. Later on, when Bengal was annexed to the Mughal empire* 
under Akbar the Great, it was declared to be a great centre of Peraisn 
literature and culture. Tins was a period of great collaboration, co-ope- 
ration and joint efforts in which both the Hindus and the Muslims took 
side by side keen interest in learning and developing Persian all over 

Bengal. 


After the fall of the Mughals, however, the study of Persian continued 
to flourish as usual and maintained its importance and utility for more than 
a century. Murshidabad and Hooghly were considered to be the important 
centres of Persian studies. The curriculum of Persian education consisted 
of the study of Persian language and literature, Islamic theology, yunani 
system of medical science, astrology, etc. The education was generally 
maintained at mosques, imambarahs and maklabs. Education in well-to-do 
families was given by private tutors. Muslim rulers of the 18th century, 
like Murshid Quli Khan (1727-1739). Sarfaraz Khan (1739-1740), ‘Allwardi 
Khan (1740-1756), Nawwab Sirajud-Daula (1756-1758), and eminent Persian 
scholars like Haji Muhammad Muhsin (1730-1812) Bharat Chandra Ray 
(1712-1760), Jaynardin Ghoshal (1751-1821), Munshi Tarini Charan Mitra 
(1772-1838), Jay gap al Tarkalankar (1772-1846), Raja Rammohan Roy 
((774-1833), Raja Krishna Deb Bahadur (1781-1823) and others extended 
their whole-hearted support to the study of Persian and rendered valuable 
service to maintain the traditional standard of Persian literature in Bengal. 

An attempt is made here to give a brief account of Persian literature 
produced in the 18th century in Bengal. 

(1) Yusuf *Ali Khan, son of Oulam ‘All Khan was a noted scholar 
of Persian and was attached to the court of Nawwab Allwardi Khan. He 

wrote a history of the Nawwab entitled ‘ Ahwal-i Allwardi Khan or Tarikh-i 
Mahabat Jargi in 1177/1763. This work is a good specimen of Indianise'd 
Persian and contains a description of historical, social, political and cultural 
accounts of his reign. A few years back, the book was critically edited and 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

(2) Ghulam Husain Tabatabai, son of Hidayat All Khan Bahadur 
Asad Jang, Was born at Delhi in 1727-28 and migrated to Murshidabad 
in 1732-33. He was an eminent scholar of Persian and well-versed in he 
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ait of historiography. As he was well acquainted with the historical events 

of his time, he wrote an important histoiy entitled Siyarul-Mutd akhkhirm 

in 1782. It contains a good account of Indian affairs from 1707 to 1780, 

including the records of historical, political, social and cultuial activities 

in Bengal since 1738 to 1780. In certain respects, lie derived materials 

from Yusuf ‘All Khan's T arikhi-i Mali db at Jangi which was wiitten earlier. 

The Siy arul Mut d akhkhirm is a good specimen of Indo-Pci s:an histoiical 

literature produced in the 18th century. It has been published by Nawal 

Kishorc at Lucknow, and this edition is available in the libiaiio. It was 

translated into English at Calcutta in 1789 by Haji Mustafa, aFier.th com at 
to Islam. 

(3) Karam ‘Ali was born at Murshidabrd in 1736. He was brought up 
under the patronage of ‘AJiwardi Khan who appointed him as his favjddr at 
Ghorha Ghat where he continued in his post till the death of ‘AJiwardi Khan 
in 1756. He was a noted scholar of Persian and wrote a detailed histoiy 
of Bengal entitled Muza-ffar-Nama in 1772. It covers a detailed account cf 
the affairs in Bengal since 1722 to 1772. After the death of ‘Aliwaidi Khan 
in 1756, Karam ‘Ali escaped to Patna where he entered the service of 
Muhammad Raza Khan Muzaflar Jang, who later on was deposed by 
the English. Karam ‘Ali dedicated his work to Muzaflar Jang, after whose 
name the book was called Muzaf far- Kama. Its manuscript copies aie 
available at libraries in India and abroad. Sir Jadunath Sarkar translated 
its important portions into English and published in the Bengal , Past and 
Present (see 1946-47, 1948, 1949).!: 

(4) Munshi Salfmullah of Bengal wrote a history of Bengal undei 
the title of Tarikh-i Bang a la, during the governorship of Henry Vansittat, 
1760-1764. This work was translated in an abridged form into English by 
Francis Gladwin under the titled Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal 
and published at Calcutta in 1788, but the original text itself is unpublished 
as yet. About twenty years back, the Iran Society of Calcutta entrusted the 
editing work of the Tank Ini-Bang ala to the present writer. A great poition 
of the book was edited, but due to some unavoidable circumstances the 
v/0, k was left incomplete. Its several manuscript copies are available 
at different libraries of India and abroad. The Tdrlkk-i Bangdla is an 

impoitant work in the sense that it contains a narrative account of the 

tirnsactions in Bengal, beginning from the governorship of Pn'nce 

‘Azlmush-Shan in 1607 down to the accession of Sii ajwd-DauIa as gover- 
nor of Bengal in 1756. 


Apart from its historical and literary value the beck is also of great 
importance on account of its detailed descriptions of social, cultural, 
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geographical, agricultural, commercial, industrial, judicial, religious and 
economic conditions of Bengal and its adjacent provinces. 

Munshi Salimullah, the author of the book, was a great scholar of 
Persian and well-versed in the subject. His style is simple and fluent but 
sometimes ornate and bombastic. As his knowledge of Arabic seems to 
be poor, he has failed in his endeavour to make his style fine-sounding 
and precise by using ponderous and unfamiliar Arabic words, and the book 
has thus become a little tedious. As the history has been Written in Bengal, 
the local influence is quite evident from its language, diction and style. A 
large number of words and phrases of Indian origin and commonly spoken 
in Bengal have been used in this book. The words and phrases of Indian 
origin, Indianised Persian and Persianised Hindi which have been used in 
the book are enough to show the author’s love for and tendency of com- 
piling the book in Indianised Persian which, for those Persian scholars, 
whose knowledge of Indian languages is nought, will be difficult to under- 
stand without some explanatory notes on Indian, Indianised Persian and 
Persianised Hindi words commonly used in the book. 

From the general survey of the Tarikh+i Bangdla and from the facts 
laid down by the present writer in a research paper published a few years 
back in the Indo+lranica , Calcutta, it is quite evident and easy to understand 
that the Tarikh-i Bang ala. is of great importance on account of its being an 
original source of the history of Bengal written in Bengal itself, and, if 
published, it may be an asset to Bengal and the Persian histoiical literature 
produced there. 


(5) Ghulam Husain Salim of Malda who is also called Zaidpuri, 
was a scholar of no mean order. He was a man of good education and 
well-versed in Persian. From his writings it appears that he Was remark- 
ably liberal and catholic in his views. He was a munshi attached to Mr. 
George Udni, at whose request he wrote a history of Bengal entitled 
Riyazus+Salatm between 1200 and 1202 A. H/l 786-88 A.D-, twenty-two 
years after the compilation of the Tdrikh-i Bangdla by Munshi Salimullah. 
The Riydzus*Saldtin has been edited by Maulvi ‘Abdul Haq ‘Abid of the 
Calcutta Madrasah and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1890. 


The Riyazus+Saldtht_ is divided into ten divisions and sub-divisions — 
four Chamans , four Rauzas and two Khiydhdns — containing four hundred 
pages, out of which about one hundred and fifty pages (pp. 223- 374) have 
been devoted to the accounts of the governorship of Ibrahim Khan, 
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Prince ‘Azlmush-Shan, Ja‘far Khan (Murshid Quli Khan), Shuja‘uddln 
Khan, Sarfaraz Khan, ‘Aliwardi Khan and Sirajud-Daula respectively. 
From the language, style and materials used in the compilation of the 
Riyaziis-Saldt In , it appears that the Tarikh-i Bangala (written by Munshi 
S allmullah) must have been one of the original sources on which the 
Riyazus-Salatin is based. In the compilation of the work dealing with the 
administration of different governors, Ghulam Husain Salim 
has every now and then copied words, phrases and even sentences 
from the the Tarikh-i Bangala and thus he has made efforts to mould the 
language and style of the RiydzuSrSaldtin into a form much simple, 
lucid, vivid and precise. 


A comparative study of passages from Tarikh-i Bangala and Riyazus - 
Sal a tin will clearly show that Ghulam Husain Salim, while compiling 
his book kept the Tarikh-i Bangala before him and largely borrowed 
from it, not only his materials but also his phraseology. For further 
details in this regard my research paper on the? 1 a rikh-i Bangala published 
a few years back in the Indo-Iranica , Calcutta, may be consulted. An 
English translation of the Riydzus-Saldtin prepared by Maulvi ‘Abdus-Salam 
was published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1904. 

(6) Shfih Muhammad Wafa of ‘Azimabad was a good scholar of 
Pei sian. l ie was in close contact with ‘Aliwardi Khan, as a devoted panegy- 
r ist ind admirer. He compiled a history of Bengal entitled IVaquB-i Fath-i 
Bang# la or Wdqdr-i Mahahat-Jang in 1161/1748. In it he has given an 
account of the affairs in Bengal from a little earlier than the accession of 
‘Aliwardi Khan to the throne of Bengal down to the times after his accession, 
and dedicated the work to him. It is a descriptive history without a critical 
note given in it. Its importance lies in the fact that it contains some 
impoitant dates of the events, and some original material about the 

Afghans. The woik is unpublished and its manuscript copy is preserved 
in the Oriental public Library at Patna. 


(7) Raja Rammohan Roy (1774-1833) was a great savant, reformer 
and reputed scholar of Arabic and Persian. He was welhversed in Quranic 
sciences, Islamic theology, Islamic mysticism, Islamic philosophy and other 
branches of Islamic learning. He was also a noted scholar of Sanskrit, 
Bengali and English with fair knowledge of Greek, Hebrew and French’ 
In short, he was a versatile genius of his age a n d made efforts for bringing 
reform m many fields of Indian life and society. Apart from his contri-, 
butions to Bengali and Sansjcrit, he wrote a valuable treatise in Persian on 
the unity of God under the title TuhfatuLMwvahhidin in 1790, adding a n 
introduction to it in Arabic. It was published several times at Murshidabad 
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and Calcutta. Raja Ranamohan Roy did not believe in idolatory, and with 
this treatise he expressed his mind and feelings against idohworship. The 
language, diction and style of the treatise are meritorious and upto the 
mark ; and the work, as a whole, is considered to be a mastei piece of Indo- 
Persian literature. He also published a newspaper enti led Mir'dtuL 
Akhbdr , in 1822-23, which was the first newspaper in Persian published 
in India. The circulation of this paper was not limited to India only, 
rather it was dispatched to Kabul, Tehran, Samarkand and Bukhara. The 
publication of a Persian newspaper in Bengal indicates the popularity of 
the language and the people s interest in it in the 18th century Bengal. I 
have already published a paper in Persian on him in the Raja Rammohan 
Roy Number of the Indo-Iranlca , Calcutta. 

Besides the above-mentioned works many books and treatises in 
Persian like (1) * Ibrat-i Arbab-i Basar by afiiend of SarfrazKhan in 1757, 
(2) Tahawwur-Ndma by an anonymous writer in 1773, and (3) Tarikh-i 
Nusrat-'Jangi by 'All Husain Qazwini in 1785-86, were written duiing the 
18th century in Bengal. After the fust quarter of the 20th century, the 
study of Persian Was badly neglected, with the result that a large number of 
Persian manusciipts were eithci lost or are lying in public and private 
libraries in oblivious condition. It Would require the services of a team 
of diligent scholars to sift the rich material in order to shed more light on 
the role of Bengal in the development of Persian language and literature. 



Persian as the Well-Head of Research in the History of 
India from 1030 to 1857 A.D. 


Prof. A. Mahd i Husain 


v 


/l l>. 1 y*M i ^ 1 **- jui . l 7 -^ i ^ 

By means of the well-knoWn maxim ^ 0 

( History is the mirror of the past and lesson of the present) the Persian savants 

have taught us that in order to understand the present we must go hack to 

the past. For this reason and on this account We must give the Past the 

position of the Living Present. That is, the Past is not dead and is not 

done with. In other words, the story of Past and Present must be welded 

and both must combine in the heart and imagination of the historian so 

as to make an organic whole. Then alone will dawn the sense of Histoiy. 


The Persian view of Histoiy having converged as shown above we 
are enabled, on digging up Indo-Muslim chronicles and archives, to 
sec how Persian with its auxiliaries— -Arabic and latterly Urdu has 
formed the well-head of research material or of source material for research 
in the history and historiography of India for over eight hundred years 
(1030-1857 A.D. ). 


It must be remembered that the Persian language has had the oldest 
relations with India. It goes without saying that cultural relations between 
Persia and India had begun sometime in pre-Islamic era; and Persian 
language in India has had through the ages a marvellous grip and growth. 
In fact it has remained for centuries rivalling occasionally its glories in 
Persia itself. Tracing the seed of Persian language and culture in the soil 
of India, Edward Browne says, 

‘ It seems pretty certain that the Indians and Persians were once united 
in a common Indo-Iranian race, located somewhere in the Panjab.” 1 

The Persians long before Islam had close relations with India. Persian 
kings until the end of the Sasanian dynasty had the western Panjab, Sind 
and Baluchistan under their rule. In the Achaemenian period (B.C. 521) 
King Darius had sent his officer Scylax to discover the sea-route to India. 
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The discovery finally led to the conquest of Sind and Panjab, and their 
annexation to the Persian empire. The relations thus established between 
the Persians and Indians evoked a natural regaid for each other’s culture, 
language and mode of living. 

At a later date thousands of Persian families living in Khurasan 
are said to have been expelled from their country. They found a home 
near Lahore, Multan and Delhi. Hence the growth of Persian in 
Hindustan. Further light on the subject is thrown by AmirKhusrau who is 
considered a link between the peoples of the modern States of Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan and India. Says he in the Null Sipihr : 

‘Tt is a well-known fact that the language spoken by the conquerors 
who have established themselves when it is disseminated amongst 
the people, great and small, has become the common language of 
the country.” 2 

A confirmation of the above point is found, furthermore, in the cultural 
history of the pre— Khusrau peiiod of Indian history— the peiicd extending 
from 1030 to 1272 A.D. which saw the birth and development ofPersian 
poetrry in northern India. It should be recalled that the Panjab had been 
annexed to the empire of Ghazni under Sultan Mahmud; Lahore became 
ipsofacto the chief political as well as literary centre. And round about 
it arose a colony of high-class people speaking Persian. The cultural 
traditions of this colony were inheiited by Amir Khusrau, whose Persian 
ghazals bespeaking a glorious past of the Persian language, aie still sung 
and memorized not only in the regions of Hindustan but also beyond the 
boundaries of India, in Russian Turkistan, Iran and Afghanistan. A 
survey of the pre-Khusrau period on cultural basis made recently has 
revealed the fact that in those days primary schools had sprung up in 
almost every important street of Lahore and Multan; and the inhabitants^ 
irrespective of race and religion, weie taking an interest in the study of 
Persian. As a result, the Hindu nobility of the Panjab who were the first 
recipients of honours from the Gha^navi kings and their successors, were 
holding important positions in the civil and military ranks of the State. 
They not only understood the Persian language but also cultivated a poetic 
and literary taste. This was largely due to the continuous influx of 
cultured Persian families into the towns of the Panjab, so that their multi- 
plicity in the Provinces made Lahoie, the capital city, the cradle of the 
Persian language under the successois of Sultan Mahmud. The Ghaznavi 
rule lasted for about two centui ies beginning fiom the coronation ot 
Sutan Mahmud in 998 until 1188 AD. when Mu‘izzuddm Muhammad 
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Ghori wrested Lahore from the last[Ghaznavi king Khusrau son of Bahram 
Shah. For a long time before the succession of Sultan Mahmud, there 
had been a flow of Persian scholars and poets moving from Iran and other 
Central Asian countries to India. The icsult was that India produced 
Persian scholars and poets who vied with their Iranian colleagues. 
Among such Persian poets born in India the first was Abul-Faraj Runi, 
Run, a village near Lahore being his birthplace. Second, third, fouith and 
fifth in serial order were the following*- «Mas 4 ud Sa‘d Salman of Lahore, 
Tajuddin Rlza of Delhi, Shihilbuddin of Badaun and ‘Amlduddin of 
San am (Sirhindj. 


The first two were born in Lahore after their parents had migrated 
there from Khurasan. Both rose to fame in the post-Mahmud period and 
flourished under the later Ghaznavida— -Sultans Mas‘ud and IbraHm. 
Although an Indian by birth. Mas‘ud as a poet was highly appreciated in 
Iran and his poetry interspersed wilh Hindi words was then considered a 
unique accomplishment. It was a feat unparalleled in the Ghaznavi period. 
Tajuddin Riza whom Briggs has erroneously called Zabbori was called 
Rlza because of his shoit stature and thin body. He accompanied Sultan 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish in his Gwalior expedition in 1230 A.D. He 
witnessed the capture of the Foil which fell after a siege of one year and 
composed the following chronogiamir.e— - 








j Uk jl 





oT j oT 


These verses were carved on a stone at the gateway of the Fort 
and were seen by Briggs in the 19th centuiy. It is said that the composer 
Tajuddin Rlza was extremely sweet-tongued and became known accor- 
dingly as ‘Nightingale of India.’ 4 He wrote qasidas in praise of Sultan 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish and his son and successor Ruknuddin Firoz. 

Shihabuddln of Badaun is mentioned by Mulla ‘Abdul-Qadir Badauni who 
says in his Mur tak hab ut-T a wa r J k h — ‘I have thought it incumbent on me to 
include a few odes from that eminent author as benediction and blessing in 
this composition of mine to leave a memorial for his friends and to establish 
my own connection with that master and to display upon the dais of 
evidence the excellences of that doughty knight of the arena of eloquence 
and more especially to fulfil the demands of fellow-citizens.’® 
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A glowing tribute to this Poet of Badaun is paid further by Amir 
Khusrau in his Ghtirratul-Kamal ; he depicts him as a nightingale of the 
garden of knowledge®. Furthermore, i n his Hasht Bihisht Amir Khusrau 
applauds Shihabuddln of Badaun for his varied accomplishment in many 
branches of learning 7 . At the same time Amir Khusrau acknowledges 
his debt of gratitude to this great poet for giving him lessons in verse-making 
and for helping him in many ways. By the phrase ‘many Ways* Airlr 
Khusrau perhaps meant one particular trait which became the characteristic 
feature of his oWn character — -i.e. refusal to weave false poetry and flatter 
kings unduly in the hope of obtaining rich rewards combined With notable 
consciousness of Truth and Originality. Shihabuddln also distinguished 
himself in the art of qasfda* Writing. And in the domain of Indo-Persian 
poetry he composed odes in praise of Allah and His Prophet; and intro- 
duced further a tinge of mysticism. From all these points and from the 
fact that Amir Khusrau mentioned him in his introduction to the Ghurratuh 
Kama I, it has been inferred that Amir Khusrau regarded Shihabuddln of 
Badaun as his ustfid He died at least one year before the composition 
of Amir Khusrau’s GhurrataUKamul i.e. 694 A.H. 

‘Amiduddln of San am (Sirhind) was not only a court poet of Sultan 
Shamsuddln Tltutmish but Was also drafted into State service and served 
as administrator in some capacity. The Sultan who had at one time been 
pleased to confer upon him the title of FakhniUMulk 8 Was incidentally so 
displeased, on finding some flaw in his Work, that he threw him into prison. 
The guilty poet then Wrote a charming qasida which he presented to the angry 
Sultan Who was pleased to forgive him and released him from prison. He 
died a little before the tragic year 683 A.H. wherein took place the untimely 
death of the martyr prince Qa’an Muhammad Shahid. He was noted like 
Amir Khusrau who followed him, for his poetic style — -simple and 
sumptuous and full of flexible texture. 

The Works of the above poets along With other Persian source of 
information testify to the fact that as a result of the establishment of the 
Muslim kingdom with Delhi as the capital, a wholesome change came 
about in Indian civilization and culture which became noticeable in a new 
and high standard of food, clothing, donrestic utensils and architecture. 
Under the Sultans of Delhi in the 13th and 14th centuries and under the 
Indo-Muslim rulers of the provincial kingdoms in the 15th century Persian 
continued as the vehicle of refined thought and enjoyed State patronage 
invariably with the result that Indian life was re-oriented and found a new 
vitality. After the type of the city of Delhi which had earned reputation 
as the rival of Bukhara and Damascus and as the largest city of the world, 
new cities arose like Mandu, Ahmadatad, Bijapur and Golkunda with then 
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forts, mosques and pleasure-houses bearing Persian names. A Worthy 
son of India, an eminent scholar of Persian whose memory is fresh in the 
minds of my readers for he passed away recently, namely Dr. Tara Chand — 
explained the influence of Persian language and Islamic thought cn Indian 
culture. He considered the rise of Bhakti movement, the Sikh religion of 
Guru Nanak and the eclectic sects of Kabir, Dadu and Chaitanya as partly 
the result of the forceful ideas of Islamic monotheism, the ideas which 
spread like vigorous seeds of new life and culture all over this subcontinent. • 
As a corollary of the same insurmountable force gushing with dynamic 
ideas of and about society and sociology came about the displacement 
of Brahmins as custodians of all channels of Hindu thought and expression. 
A necessary offshoot of this was the rise of new communities — the most 
impoitant of all being the Kayasthas who distinguished themselves as 
masters of Persian- -and the development of regional languages. These 
languages notably the Panjabi, Gujarati and Bengali 10 — to name only three 
out of many others — bear witness to the influence of Persian in their respec- 
tive cradlelands. Again, it was under the influence of Persian language 


and literature that a new effervescence of Indian genius began as illustrated 


by the display of new taste for line arts and 


learning in the works of 


Tulsi Das, Sur Dus and Pandit Jagan Nath. 11 All of them marked a creative 


period of Indian literature. 


It should be noted that historiography in Persian began as early as 
the 4th century Hijra (10th century A D.) with the Persian translation of 
the Sanskrit work Kalila Dimna followed by the Persian translation of the 


Arabic history of Tabari. In the history of Persian hi 
the Indian skies the first landmark is marked by the 


storiography under 

Kit a bn l- II in cl of 


Abu Raihan al-Beiuni early in the 11th century A D. 


The second land- 


mark came towards the close of the 16th centuiy in the shape of Abul 
Fazl’s Akbar-Nania which included the mighty source and prototype of all 
modem gazetteers, namely the A'in-i Akbari. The former is in Arabic, the 
latter in Persian. But the Arabic language of the Kit abul- Hind Was begotten 
by the Iranian mind o{ its author. The powerful researches that it 
embodies not only cieated a tradition ot historical research in this countiy 
but also worked like a magic Wand awakening the slumbering minds 
of the MusLms as well as of the Hindus. Like the Kitabul-Hind , the Akbar 
Kama and the A in-iAJi bar i have also been sources of research in the 
histoiy of India through the ages. These are the classical Works which 
still enrich the imagination ot the prospective historian and scholar, 
pointing out new avenues and even processes to be followed in order to* 
reach sound conclusions and ascertain truth. The intervening five 
hundred years (1030-1594) separating the Kitabul-Hind from the Akbar - 
Kama witnessed the emergence of three more well-heads of research— 
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namely the Rihla of Ibn Battuta, the Masdlikul-Absdr of Shihabuddin Ahmad 
Abbas, an encyclopaedia of 8th century Hijra (14th century 'AD), and 
the Arabic History of Gujarat written by Haji Dablr. 12 It forms a connect* 
ing link between pre-Mughal India with India under the Great Mughals 
and is as illuminative as the preceding Persian counte, parts- -the TdbaqdUi 
Ndsiri of Minhajus-Siraj, the two Tank h -i Fjroz Shahis (one by Ziya’uddln 
Barani and another by Shams Siraj ‘Aflf) and thfiFutahus^Saldtln of ‘Isami. 
‘Isami was a rebel-poet and historian. His chief Work is the epic of 12000 
verses in chaste Persian, fiec from metaphor and figures of speech which 
I edited under the sub-title of Shdhndma-i Hind. 1 * The quantum of research 
work that has been produced on the basis of the Shdhnamci-i Hind in the 
course of the past twenty years is a topic of great interest. I drop it for 
want of space. However, it may in passing be noted that no research 
scholar endowed with the knowledge of Peisian will fail to draw inspiration 
from the said Shdhndma. It enables us to see the panorama of history 
ranging over three centuries or so through obtuse lenses — a pleasure which 
will be enjoyed particularly by those who peruse it side by side with the three 
Works of Ziya’uddin Barani, i.e., Tankh-i Fjroz Shdhi , Fatawd-i Jahdndari 
and the Na*t-d Muhctmniadi as well as the Rihla of Ibn Battuta. For research 
purposes and perhaps serving further as feeders and source-materials of 
historiography arc the Yarik h-i Mubarak Shdhi of Yahya bin Ahmad 
Sarhindi, the Tahaqdt-i Akbari of Nizamuddin Ahmad Bakhshi, the 
Muntakhabut-Tawdrikh of Mulla ‘Abdu!-Qadir Badauni and the Tdrjkh-i 
Firishta of Abul-Qiisim Hindu Shfih Firishta. Then follow in the eighteenth 
century the highlights and main sources of research in Persian, namely the 
Siyarul-Muta' akhkhirin of Ghulam Husain Tabataba’i and the Riydzus- 
Said tin. No work on the later Mughul emperors and the provincial history 
of Bengal can be planned or written without drawing upon these 
two principal historical works, which provide ample supply of rcseaich 
material. 


In the closing one hundred years from 1759 to 1857 (1173-1275) 
covering the reigns of Shah ‘Alam II, Akbar II and Bahadur Shah II Urdu 
began to take the place of Persian. While Shah ‘Alam II had displayed 
his taste in Urdu for he was an Urdu poet with Aftab as his poetic name 
and Akbar IT had followed in his wake , Bahadur Shah II composed in 
Urdu his famous Diwan in two volumes. These along with the Persian 


Dastambu of Asadullah Khan Ghalib and its Urdu counterparts Ddstan-i 
Ghadr of Zalurudcfn Hasan Dehlavi, Tank h-i c Urdj-i c Ahd-i Salt ana t-i 
Inglisiya of Maulvi Zakaullah, the Sarkashi-i Bijnor of Syed Ahmad Khan 
and his Asbdb-i Ghadr combined with the Tdrikh-i Baghdwat-i Hind oi 
Pandit Kanahiya Lai and Sarguzasht-i Ghalib became like the preceding 
classical literature in Persian the well-heads of research. Any book of 
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history written about the given period, especially the sensational activities 
of the reign of Bahadur Shah Zahar, similarly any p'ecc of research covering 
these events or relating to the i elations of the East India Company with 
Mughal emperors, if unde. taken and attempted without d awing upon 
the said well-heads of rescaich in Pe sian or Pci sian-inspired Urdu, is sure 
to prove fruitless and to land the writer in difficulties. 
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Futuhus-Salatin 


Dr. S. Nabi Hadi 


‘Asami, whose name does not seem to be exactly clear, carried to 
perfection the tradition laid down by Amfr Khusraw and attempted a full- 
length versified chronicle^ the Futilhus-SalatJn 1 (Victories of the Sultans) 
in 750/1349- At an early age he cultivated in himself the essential lite-ary 
ability required to transform the dry facts of history into a drama of exciting 
and everlasting interest. His object was to infuse his contempo a r ies 
with amusement and pride by presenting in flowing numbers the entire 
account of the Turkish military conquests in India. The spirit of an aitist 
and an historian throughout Worked in combination to bring out the 
flickering glimpses of events crowding the long period of three centuries 
that elapsed between Mahmud of Ghazna and Muhammad bin Tughlaq. 
He almost correctly estimated that the society in Which he lived owed its 
existence to the expansionist activities of the Turks and that its development 
had taken place through a series of conquests. In the scheme of arrange- 
ment adopted by him. Was natural enough that valour, ruthless ambition, 
violence and mutual jealousy freely dominated the scene. 

At the beginning of the work and also before its close there is repeated 
clarification in so many verses that he was prompted to its composition 
solely as an ardent follower of the two outstanding poets of epic tradition 
namely, Firdawsi and Nizami. No king or noble ever advised him to take 
up that project, nor had he any desire to extort reward from them in return 
for his labours. He just wanted to impress upon the world that like a man 
of genius he could successfully tread the path of old masters and was able 
to create equally brilliant version of the heroes who had in a way more 
justifiable claim for attention and whose memory, he was sure, the following 
generations in India would always cherish with affection and enthusiasm. 

Of the two poets, however, it was Nizami of Canjah and not Firdawsi, 
Who provided greater inspiration for the design of the Work. Nizami’s 
vision appeard one night and exhorted the young poet to write. That dream 
fired his imagination to go ahead with the task that was to bring him 


1. Agha Mahdi Husain (ed.) Futuhus-Saldtm {Agra, 1 939). 
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immortality. He avowedly proclaimed that he Would share that gift with 
his pa*ron the Bahmani King ‘AhVuddin Hasan ; but that Was mere courtesy. 
Abc 'dy his fascination for Nizami had been so deep that according to his 

own admission whatever time of the day he spared from his five times pra- 
yers was spent in reading the celebrated Khamsa (Nizami’s Five Mathnawis). 
Consequently the master’s ideas, phraseology and soft tones of language 
dominated from beginning to the end of Flit rlhus-Sdlatht. To place it with 
Shah-Nama Would be an exaggerated approach with which a serious student 
of Persian literature may not agree. First of all. FirdaWsi’s treatment of 
the colossus of legends embracing timeless antiquity is a phenomenon that 
admits of no comparison. His work involved thirty years of patient 
efib.ts, whereas, the Fiitfihits^Salatln, spread over twelve thousand verses 
was ready in the hand of its author in five months and nine days only. The 
reference to Firdawsi, like S‘adi of Shiraz, does not occur more than twice 
in the whole work; but Nizami has been quoted over half a dozen times, 
and similarly, his verses have been more frequently borrowed to embellish 
the discussions. Firdawsi’s somewhat rugged but grand style and the 
astounding depth of ideas set a unique standard of the art of versification 
and made him one of the most estimable figures of Iran’s intellectual 
history. "Asami’s statement before his royal patron: ‘ Firdawsi brought 
down his work from ancient times to Mahmud, and I take up f, om Mahmud 
to your time,’ Was not a coriect view of Shah- Niinui. In fact, Firdawsi 
confined himself only to the pre-Islamic era. These facts put together do 
not allow the argument for accomodating Fut /Ihus-Saltitln in the class of 
Shah- Nunui , as one of the modern scholars of medieval Indian history has 
assiduously tried . 2 


The historical description opens with Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. 
The generations of Muslims, no doubt, tended to reserve their special 
reverence for Mahmud ever since they established their settlement in Lahore 
and Multan and other places. But it was chiefly ‘Asami and also Barani- 
writing about seven years later— who seduced the common imagination 
to hold Mahmud as a hero of Islam and a sincere servant of that faith in 
India. Nothing could be more repugnant to sound judgment than ‘Asami’s 
delineation of his first and foremost character. It may be illustrated by 
briep.y mentioning some of the most queer tales inserted in the account: 
Subuktigln was informed in dream of his son's future greatness before the 
latter Was born. Muhammad, the Prophet, had enjoyed the vision of 
Mahmud so many centuries earlier and had honoured him with blessings. 

2. SeeAgtaaMah.fi Husain, English translation of Futuhus-Saiatin y Vo). I, 

Aligarh Muslim University, Deptt. G f History, 
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Again, Mahmud saw the Prophet in dream and expressed his earnest desire 
to serve the cause of Islam. On his Way back from the expedition of 
Somnath Mahmud saved his army by miraculous power and the Way which 
had been lost, appeared in sight due to his prayer. Once he needed Water 
foi ablutions before prayer and suddenly a spring gushed up from beneath 
the ground. The famous legend, often attributed to Kayqubad and else- 
where to Nawshirwrm, of a peasant woman offering a glass of pomegranate 
juice to the King, has been unscrupulously repeated at length and its glory 
awarded to Mahmud. These features have been endlessly added to the 
personality of this hero hoping, perhaps, that they would escape criticism 
and objection under the fair garb of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the military events of the reign of Mahmud and the 
subsequent vicissitudes befalling his son, Mas*ud, have been faithfully 
narrated. Despite the vide knowledge which ‘Asami showed 
regarding that period it seems doubtful whether he had access to the 
famous history of Bayhrqi. Invariably his \ ractice was to start the topic 
by saying: <C I heaid it from old and authentic story-tellers”. Thus, the 
precise reference to source has been conveniently overlooked. A brief 
address to the cup-bearer with entreaties for exhilarating Wine before the 
close of every discussion was a characteristic literary device to create pleasing 
effect and retain the interest of the reader in transition from one subject- 
matter to the other. 

‘Asfimi deemed as of little significance the history of more or less one 
hundred and fifty years intervening the death of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
and the rise to power of Muhammad Ghuri. For, he gave it a sweeping 
treatment in about a hundred verses only. During that period the Great 
Seljuqs on condition of being acceptd as overlords, allowed the house of 
Ghazna to survive and maintain its hold over the territory which lay between 
the cities of Ghazna and Lahore. Thus, most of the Panjab and Sind 
continued in possession of the Ghaznawid family and they often carried 
military expeditions down into the heart of the Gangetic valley. The 
notices of these minor chance-victories, however, do not occur in the book. 
His real talents as versifier and story-teller shine out when he turns 
attention to Mu‘izzuddin Muhmmad bin Sam Ghuri and still more to the 
time onwards. The material at his command, a special category of 
literature known as Fcith-Ndma, assumes larger proportion and his utili- 
zation of it becomes more and more careful. 

Tracing the history of Delhi, ‘Asami sighted in his imagination 
the early generations of Muslim immigrants striving to build a well-ordered 
city of Wonderful structures, possessing matuie taste of urban decency 
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and faced with the dilemma of culture and climate they became passionately 
fond of importing the designs of architecture from the land of their ancestors. 
According to ‘Asami’s testimony, it was Iltutmish who first conceived the 
ambitious plan of making his capital a centre of civilization matching in all 
essential features with places situated elsewhere in the Islamic world. He 
extended invitations and lavishly encouraged the descendants of the Prophet 
the learned scholars of Bukhara, the pious men of exalted dignity from 
every city, the wise doctors acquainted with the knowledge of Greece and 
Rome, the rich merchants dealing in diamonds and pearls and other costly 
merchandise and the artisans of every description- They all came like 
moths gathering around the candle”.* From the reign of that sovereign he 
said, Delhi’s fame for splendour continued to spread far and wide. 


His generation, seemingly, treated with disapproval some of the manners 
and customs which were normally valid during the early period of Slave 
dynasty. The way he described the reign of Raziyah. her activities and her 
ultimate end, indicated that peoples’ attitude about female position in 
society had changed a lot, and lire p ; imitivc simplicity of the early Turks 
was no mo i e acceptable as a social norm. The observations made by him 
about the character of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud reflected the general 
feelings of his contemporaries that the Sultan was a real favourite of God 
{Walt). But some of his utterances regarding that Sultan were mingled with 
unauthentic and rather absurd reports, for example, the long episode of play- 
ful competition between the young sons of Nasiruddin and Balban and the 
consequential tragedy whereby Balban was incited to take the life of the in- 
nocent Sultan by secret poison. Balban as sovereign has received fairly 
objective treatment and it is gratifying to note that neither dealing with 
Balban nor with any one else was ‘Asami swayed, like Barani, by the 
disputed platonic ideal that a king must possess the qualities of a philoso 
pher. However, the account of Kayqubad naturally suited his medium 
and on few occasions like that was the poet lucky to get as much charming 
and joyous material for his pen. 


Passing on to the Khaljis his diction becomes more eloquent sue-* 
gesting the change of scene. Particularly, interesting information has been 
revealed about the early life of ‘Ala‘uddin when his character was i n the 
format. ve siage. ‘Asami showed that two factors : a haughty wife and a 

half-mad Sufi, were responsible to arouse cruel ambition in the mind of 
that young man. How superstition plays havoc i n misleading the unculti- 
vated sp.nts has been illustrated by mentioning a certain lunatdc wimse 
busmess of the day was to strike stones at the heads of the passers-by, an d 

3. FutuJws-Salatjn, P. 109. 
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who once shouted at ‘Ahvuddin and addressed him as the future king of 
India. That marvellous news was promptly confirmed by another Sufi 
named DJmvh Gurg (Wolf), living at the town of JOrah. From these epis- 
odes. and from an earlier one concerning the time of Jalaluddfn when all 
the Sufis joined hands against another rival Sidi Maula, and executed him 


on the double charge of magic and heresy, the historian’s implicit object 
was to let the conduct of the Sufis be publicly examined. Usually their 
sect was supposed to be harmless and humane, but the dictum was not 
applicable all the time to all of them. Tney often suffered calumnious 
charges for their wayward and irresponsible manners. 


The account between Balban and ‘Ala‘uddinhas been interspe.sed with 
frequent notices of the Mongols who posed g eat challenge to the safety of 
Delhi sultanate all through that period. ‘Asami observed that some of the 
Mongol leaders, like one maned Turghi Mughal, for example, had a plan 
to conquer the Indian empire for themselves, and that alone in the 
reign of ‘AkVuddin they invaded seven times. The struggle of such crucial 
impoitance deserved to be recorded, for it gave an idea of the heroic courage 
displayed by the Indian Turks and their Rajput vassals who fought with 
them- While sketching the battle scenes ‘Asami took real advantage of 
the studies made by him of Nizami and Firdawsi. 


It was strange coincidence that none of the three major writers who 
closely witnessed the reign of Muhammad b. Jughlaq we e kindly disposed 
towards him. They unanimously declared him as one of the most enigmatic 
personalities who ever ruled mankind. But ‘Asami and Ibn Battuta Were 
more implacable than Barani. The latter merely ridiculed the Sultan with 
contempt, Whereas, the other two entertained unconcealed hatred also. 
According to Barani, the private life of the Sultan was spotlessly clean: he 
imposed upon himself the austerity of a philospher. It was his public career 
which, despite honest intentions, earned him disrepute. Ibn Battuta and 
‘Asami, specially the latter, left totally disgusting images. He represented 
Muhammad Tughlaq as a fiend casting mischief upon mischief and deriving 
unnatural pleasure from the sufferings of mankind In the list of crimes 
produced by ‘Asami the first was that the Sultan plotted to kill his 
father . Ibn Battuta gave more or less the same evidence. Yet their 

accusation failed to stand the test of rational analysis, and on judicious 

examination, was deemed worthy to be rejected. Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
received honorable acquittal before the bar of history . 4 Similarly the other 


4, See Agha Mahdi Husain, Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughlaq ,pp .66-74 
(Delhi, Reprint, 1972j. 
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charges, that the Sultan ordered the Qarajil (Himalyan) expeditionjust to des- 
troy human life, and, that in order to suppress revolts he systematically 
reduced the Whole population of the empire to utter poverty, were found 
lacking in substantial reasoning. However, the world shall always regret 
that such a wonderful man was allowed, by the scholars of li is time, 
although he himself was one of them, to be painted black by powerful adversa- 
ries and no one paid attention to write a favourable report and wash away 
the malice. 

The memory of being forcefully removed from his peaceful and 
luxurious home at Delhi haunted ‘Asami all his life. He Was a boy when 
the royal Older of mass-migration to .Deogir, renamed Daulatabad, fell 
like thunderbolt on the citizens of the metropolis. The hardship and 
agony of the endless trail of people marching along the difficult 
route was personally witnessed by him, and Was relished by the family, for, 
his grandfather, an old noble of high position, was one of the casualties of 

that sad journey. The soft and pleasure-loving inhabitants of the royal city 
were hardly used to adventure and, according to his statement, nine-tenth 
of them either died or disappeared, for the number of those reaching Daul- 
atabad was only “One-tenth”. The desolation of Delhi, so rich in monu- 
ments built by the previous Sultans, filled his heart with immense grief, and 
certainly, the feeling was shaied by the whole generation. 

As demanded by the nature of the work, the historian had to keep 
his gaze mostly fixed at Delhi; but in the end he diverted attention to the 
region which had recently become a theatre of interesting activities and 
where he had been unwillingly compelled to live. By narrating the com- 
plicated affairs of the Deccan in approximately two thousand verses he 
rendered valuable service to his patron, the founder of Bahmani kingdom. 
All the principal actors, who appeared on the stage to unfold the drama of 
successful revolt i n reaction to the misrule of Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
have been introduced and their role fully described. He showed that the 
class of nobles possessed excellent ability to restore order and could rule 
in any situation or environment. What they deemed essential for the 
stability of their system w'as one element, the monarch, which, in the hour 
o need, they often agreed to choose from amongst themselves. 

Before closing the book he announced his verdict by contrasting the 
qualities of Muhammad bin Tughlaq and the Bahmani upstart "who 
recently adopted the title of AbuUMuzaffar ‘Ala-uddin. Needless to say. the 
one received as much condemnation as the other was praised. 

While reading the Futuhus-Salatln we should not forget that it is half 
view of tbe picture. It completely ingnores the contribution to the aits 
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of peace made by the Muslims in India. There are casual references to the 
Sufis, but the author failed to elaborate the significance of their humanistic 
principles. Nor did he realize, perhaps, that the application of the philosophy 
of love to social relations was bound to produce important results. The 
efforts for political cohesion of the subcontinent and the consequent unifor- 
mity and peace in wider areas, the safety of routes and easy mobility, the 
unprejudiced justice and emphasis on human well-being, and finally, 
the desire on the pait of the rulers to make administrative experiments and 
accomodate local customs, were some of the factors that deserved to be 
brought to light; and by their omission ‘Asami foifeited the credit which 
Was not beyond his power to obtain. 



Shaykh Farid Ganj-i Shakar As A Model Sufi 


Dt\ M. Abdul-] la q Ansar i 


The Sufis are a group of people within Islam Who, besides faithfully 

carrying out the common obligations of Islam and scrupulously avoiding 

its prohibitions, choose for themselves a particular spiritual discipline 

in oider to realize the higher ideals of the Prophet's religion that they set 

for themselves, and consistent with those ideals and the spiritual discipline 

develop a style of life and an attitude to society and its institutions. Which, 

in spite of significant and at times remarkable variations, have remained 
on the Whole fairly uniform. 

The Prophet of Islam, after defining a basic structure of religion 

obligatory for all men and Women, visualises a variety of ways which 

individuals can choose for their spiritual fulfilment according to their own 

abilities, temperaments and social situations. The Qur'an refers to these 

ways as subul aUsalam paths of peace and well-being; and the Prophet 

refers to them as abwab al-khayr *, ways of excellence, or abwab al-Jannat , gates 

to the Paradise. In order to regulate individual options in the non- 

obligatoi y sphere, the Prophet has laid down broad guiding principles; he 

has also given some directives for the pursuit and realization of the ideals 

that one may opt. Observing those principles and following those directives, 

any individual, rich or poor, layman or intellectual, activist or contenv* 

plative, a devoted ascetic or a government officer, can rise up to spiritual 

heights, depending upon his own effort and the grace of God given to him 
or her. 

This view of spiritual fulfilment for each and all, irrespective of one’s 
place in society and profession, is elaborated by the Prophet in different 
ways. On o n e occasion he said:’ “There are many gates to the Paradise 
The people of prayer and devotion will get in from the gate of devotion 

r r. e , peOP r le ofstru gg le in the way of God ( jihad) from the gate of 

J ‘’ ad ’ ° f fa f Stl ' 18 from the 8ate of ray yan , the satisfied ones of charity from 
the gate of charity, and some will enter from all of them.” On a different 

occasion he sa,d«: “There will be three kinds of people in the Parad.se: 

firs , those rulers who are just and righteous; second, those who have a kind 
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and sympathetic heart for each and all, near and distant; and third, those 
who discharge their family obligations with integrity and dignity.” There 
were many occasions on which the Prophet was asked as to What is the best 
thing, or the highest good, or the most excellent man. In reply, he said 
different things to different men, such as, 6 “good conduct”, “feeding the 
hungry”, “service to the weak and the old, the Widow and the orphan”, 
“love and hate for the sake of God”, “a Word of truth against the forces 
of injustice”, “struggle for the good and against the evil with all might 
and means for the sake of God”, “aquisition of knowledge and its dissemi- 
nation ’, “remembrance of God and refraining from doing harm to the 
people.” 

The Sufis chose a particular course of life for themselves, but they were 
aware of other courses and their values as visualised by the Prophet. 
Shaykh Sharafud-Din Yahya of Maner (d. 782/1380) in Bihar Wrote in one 
of his letters 6 , “The nearest way to God for kings and nobles and men of 
means and wealth is to succour the needy and to offer a helping hand to the 
down-trodden. A saint has said that there are many paths leading to 
the Lord, but the shortest is to console the afflicted and to give comfort 
to the hearts of men. Someone mentioned to the saint the goodness of 
a ruler who kept awake the whole night offering prayers and fasted during 
the day. Having heard this the saint said: ‘He is neglecting his oWn Work, 
while he is doing the work of others.’ When the saint was asked What he 
meant by his remark, he added, ‘The real function of a ruler is to feed his 
people vvell, to clothe the naked, to rehabilitate the desolate hearts of men 
and to succour the needy. As for the prayers and fastings and voluntary 
Worship, the darveshes can very well do it.” 

Whatever ideal one chooses, one has to observe three things, ikhlds 
or sincerity and purity of motive, ihsdn, or a living awareness of God’s 
presence, nasi hat , or a profound concern and active struggle for the good 
and Well-being of man in the widest sense of the term. One has to pursue 
his ideals in a spirit of real humility (‘ ubildiyat ), seeking the grace of God 
With faith and trust, and with fear and love. 

What distinguishes a Sufi’s option from other options is a love of 
solitude, a withdrawal from active life in society, a renunciation of material 
needs, a continuous remembrance of God with passion and with an 
element of ecstasy, a contact with the Divine, not unknown to others, but 
developed to great heights in the Sufi, which is often singled out by scholars 
as the Sufi mystique. The Sufi has a spiritual discipline that consists of 
elements taken from the Prophet’s teachings, as well as elements which 
the Sufi learns by experience, either his oWn or of his elders handed down 
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to him esoterically from ‘heart to heart.’ The Sufi may also borrow elements 
from other mystical traditions, as some have done from the Christian, 
Buddhist and Indian sources. Variations in the spiiitual disciplines, 
however, owe mainly to the experiences of outstanding personalities of 
Sufism and are adaptations of or developments over Prophetic practices. 
When these are consolidated and perpetuated, a particular Sufi 
tradition, commonly known as silsilah (order) develops. But these orders 
do not exclude minor changes and adjustments from their fold. 

Some Sufis do not speak of their spiritual experiences; some describe 
them in ordinary language; some use the personality-oriented language 
of the theologians ( jnutakallinuln ); some employ the most general categories 
of thought like being and non-being and, using all the philosophical and 
even scientific knowledge available, const] uct a system of mystical 
philosophy. 

The Prophet’s religion contains besides a set of laws regulating the 
institutions of society and a code of conduct governing individual relations, 
a vision of life and its ideals, stated, suggested 01 implied in various forms, 
and also a view of Reality, man and history, expressed in a language which 
is neither philosophical ncr theological (A aldn.ij . and which in view of 
various parallels in some sections of the Old Testament and the Synoptic 
Gospels in the New Testament, and in various other sacred writings in 
Persia and in our own country, may be categorized as the Prophetic 
language. 

The word SharVcit t since it means all that is given by an authority 
( Shari *), stands in its Wider sense for what I have been referring to as the 
Prophet’s religion. This wider meaning of Sharp at is referred to in the Qur’an 
Cxi : 18)^ in kaldm (.theological) and in fiqh (juristic) liteiature and even in 
the writings of the Sufis such as Shaykh Ahmad Si rhindi ( d. 1034/ 1624), 
Shah Waliullah (d. 1176/1762 ) and others. There are other meanings 
of Sharp at 9 which aiise by limiting the scope of the teim in various degrees 
and in diffident contexts. In one instance, the meaning of Sharp at is limited 
to the laws of the government, regulations for social behaviour and rules 
for religious matters, as is done in fiqh literature, excluding the ideal and 
the higher dimensions called by the theologians Akhldcj (ethics) and ‘ Aqd'icl 
(creeds), and by the early Sufis haqiqat . In later Sufi writings the word 
haqiqat has been restricted to the Reality dimension, excluding the ethical, 
as experienced in a super-rational mystic intuition- 

In the light of the above observations, it is clear that the Prophet’s 
religion and Sufism are not identical. There is a real difference between 
the two, Sufism being a way of a people choosing for their highest spiritual 
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fulfilment a particular path among many other paths equally admitted by 
the Prophet, provided they do not cross certain limits. On this view of 


tire difference, it is Wrong to assume an in-built tension or assert a con- 
tradiction, as some people do, between the Prophet’s religion and Sufism, 


But tensions and contradictions may arise and have in fact arisen to 
which the Sufis and the champions of the Shariat, the theologians 
and the jurists, both have equally contributed. Many Sufis and poets, 
oriental scholars and Islamic writers, have referred to tensions between 
the exoteric and the esoteric, between reason and love, knowledge and 
intuition, sobriety and ecstasy, this-Worldliness and the other-worldliness. 
AH these are right when viewd as points of respective emphases, but wrong 
when viewed as exclusive concerns of either the ‘ulamd or the Sufis. The 
major areas of tension between them lie elsewhere, and they are three. The 
first relates to some elements of the spiritual discipline and the style of 
living which have no sufficient support or no support at all from the 
Shariat. Samd‘ (music) is a case in point. On such issues there is a 
difference of opinion among the Sufis of different orders, and even between 
two Sufis of the same order. Although some hyper-sensitive ‘ulamd 
would not allow even the use of rosary in clhikr (remembrance of God), 
the majority does, however, distinguish between different types of innova- 
tions and judges them on individual merits. 


The second and more important point of difference concerns What 
has been referred to earlier as the Reality-dimension of the Prophet's religion. 
There are suggestions in the Qur’an and clear references in the Sunnat 
of the Prophet that besides Revelation ( Wahy ) and reason, there is also 
a third mode of experience in Which man comes in contact with the Divine. 
This is acceptable by the ‘ulamd: they differ, however, from the Sufis in 
their assessment of the value of the extra-rational and extra-revelatory 
experience and much more about the interpretations which the mystics give 
of their experiences and the view of Reality that they construct with the 
philosophical resources available to them. It must be noted here tha 
on such points disputations, at times hot and passionate, have also occured 
between the Sufis themselves. In my understanding which can be supported 
by quoting from many mystics, there is no the mystic perspective on 
Reality, as there is no the theological point of view. I look at all perspec- 
tives as a mixture of truth and untruth, a human efiort valuable, even 
indispensable, yet fallible even when they are partly inspired, and hence 
subject to review and criticism in the light of the Revelation and reason. 

The third point of difference between the Sufis and the ‘ulamd referred 
by some as a point of conflict, even a cause of mutual denunciation, 
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related to the attitudes of both the groups towards the social and parti- 
cularly the political institutions of society. It is true that Sufis in general 
ta\e avoided diiect participation in politics and association with govern- 
ment offices, as some ‘ulamd and jurists have also do n c. But there has 

l een " d ' ffCrCnCe ° f ° rinion a,so a ^ong the Sufis, for example, between 
1 C C ishtis and the Suhrav'ardis in our country, o n the extent of C o- 

operation with the govemment of the day for the sake of the good of 

humanity, particularly of the weaker and the pooler pcoplc--a cause which 

every Sufi has held most dear to his heart. As to the enforcement of the 

aws o justice and equity and the provision for the needs of me n and 

women, irrespective of their class, creed, and religion the Sufis have never 

bean cold and indifferent. On the contrary, great Sufis have always bee n 

awake to the situation and deeply concerned with it. Their aversion to 

government offices and politics is a result of their conviction that their 

vocation is different, which would best be served, in their view, by keeping 

away rom the government; this aversion cannot be constjucd in the light 

of what we have quoted earlier from Shaykh Sharafud-Ein Yahva of Maner 

h a lue d : pr r t,0n ° fp0Wer ° r an indica,ion of thc flltilit y Of the government’ 
odies The importance, therefore, which some Sufis in the Mughal period 

have a. ached ,o ,h« role of ,hc S ovcn„e„, a„d ,hc c.abltshmen, of 

igit political institutions, is only a reaffirmation of what Shaykh Maneri 
said centuries ago. 

r, < e- h « V t bCCn trying t0 pUt SC,fism in thc general context of Islam as 
g at Sufis have done. Evidence inconsistent with this view can, of course 

should beT i T r' hC IOnS 3nd Chequered histo, y of Sufism. But they 
the best trend of ’ Sufism""'’ “ fr ° m the dominant °r certainly 

Along ^'ith this, I have also been trying to show the relation of 
mysticism with Sufism. If by mysticism one means the revelation of 
mystenes about metaphysical realities along with a theory about the nature 
human soul (ruh) or self ( atman ) or the meta-ai m a n ‘void’ which goes 
by the name of gnosis or ma -rifat in a restricted sense, the’ my^cL is 
no , according to many Sufis themselves, a n essential part of Sufism nor n 

Without counting them as essential to spiiitual attainments. P V ^ 

From the references to Shaykh Faildur'rT r- • 

(569/U73 664/, 265) ,„e 
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the biographical informations and teachings contained in Siyarul+Awliya 
of Amir Khurd, and from the couplets attributed to Baba Farid in the 
Adi Grant It 9 one thing comes out very clear that Shaykh Farid Was not 
a mystic in the common sense of the term, who would reveal mysteries 
and teach esoteric truths. Nothing of the sort has been reported of him. 
Nothing either of that nature has been narrated of his illustrious disciple 
and successor and the great promoter of Chishti silsilah throughout India, 
Shaykh Nizamud-Din (d. 725/1325), except a few observations on the 
mdlyat or presence of God, Divine justice* and the mi'rdj of the Prophet 
in an ordinary language with few theological ( ’/calami ) terms; and these 
observations contain nothing new. 


This attitude of Sh. Farid and Sh. Nizam towards mysteries, specially 
when one views it in the context of their age which produced the great 
expounders of the mystical philosophy of WahdatuUWujud (Unity of Being) 
such as I bn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) an elder contemporary of Shaykh Farid, 
and Sadrud-EIn al-Qawnawi (d. 762/1236), his younger contemporary, 
and Fakhrud-Dln ’Iraqi who was educated and trained in Sufism in 
Punjab, irrcsistably lends one to a great and, I think, indisputable con* 
elusion : Revelation of mysteries is no part of the essence of Sufism, and 
certainly not a criterion of a Sufi' s eminence. One arrives at this conclusion 
also by reading the ‘Awurif uUMddrif of Shahabud-DIn Suhrawardi 
(d. 634/1234) which was a favourite book 10 of Shaykh Faiid, the FutuhuU 
Ghayh of ‘Abdul-Q.adir Jllani (d. 561/1 1 65), and by contemplating on what- 
ever information one gets about Baha’ud-E In Naqshband(d. 791/1389), the 

great founders of the well-known orders of Sufism- 

Having said what the Sufism of Shaykh Faiid was not, let us proceed 

to understand what it was. For that purpose the best way is to quote some 

relevant words of the Shaykh about what he considered the haqiqat (essence) 
of Sufism, and to recall what has been reported about the Shaykh’s most 
precious moments of life. 


“Real life is that which a darvesh passes in remembering God” 11 . 
“He (i.c. Shaykh Farid) would eften say to the people. May God give 
you love.” 32 


To these words of the Master, Shaykh Niza] 


ii 


ud-Dln adds 1 * : 


“The followers of the tariqat and haqiqat agree that the main 
purpose and objective of man’s creation is the love of the Supreme 

Being.” 
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He also says; 

“Working of Wonders and revelations of mysteries are the obstacles 
of the way. The real task is steadfastness in love.” 41 

To an enquiry by his brother Shaykh Najlbud-Din Mutawakkil about 
people’s saying that when Shaykh Farid offers prayers and says at the end, 
“My Lord!” he hears the Lord answering, “lam here. My servant”, Shaykh 
Farid replied, “What they say is correct.” 1 * 

Shaykh Nizamud-Din narrates that one day while he was waiting at the 

door of Shaykh Farid’s i oom he heard that the Shaykh was reciting the follo- 
wing couplets 16 : 







j’ ‘ (*-?=-• jri j 1 


j ‘jj* o" 



My Lord! I want to live by your love. I wish to be the dust under 

your feet. There is nothing that I want from this world or the next 

and I have no desire except that 1 should live for you and die for 
you.” 


Shaykh Nizam was convinced that that was the real time of the Master, and 

felt an irresistible desire to enter into the room and have a look at the 
Shaykh. He knocked at the door and entered, audio and behold! “The 

Shaykh was now moving forward towards the Qiblali and then retracing his 
steps, with his hands at his back; and now putting his head on the ground 
and reciting all the while in a state of rapture and ecstasy : 


I love none in either worlds except you, 

I want only to live for you and die for you. 




““1° S J S ,h “ Shaykh FarId uscd *° P™Y continuously for 

" T "' h,s h “ d 0,1 c»ery morning after the Fajr ,.da, 

(l.c. the common morning prayer). 17 

Amir Khurd mentions the following saying 16 : 

“Let one be steady in following the Proohet left.;™ ^ • 
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A ad Shaykh Nizam reports that “once Sh. Farid offered him a piece 
of melon while he was fasting, whereas ghaykh Farid was not able to fast. 
Shaykh Nizam was tempted to eat the piece. But ghaykh Farid said : 
“Don't take it. You should know that it is against the SharVat. Keep 
it for the evening, and break your fast with it. Remember that you have 
always to observe the SharVat ” 19 

In the light of the above evidence, the Spiritual experience of Shaykh 
Farid consisted in sincerely pursuing in his own way the Prophet's religion with 
love and passion and self-ejjacement in the living presence of God. 

In the tradition of ghaykh Farid and ghaykh Nizamud-Din sama € , 
hearing of songs, Was a common means of kindling the fire of love, which 
would at times lead to ecstatic states and movements, ghaykh Farid did 
allow occasinoal ecstasy, but he did not approve of long spells of intoxica- 
tion. That is clear from the way he admonished one of his highly emotional 
disciples, when he, once, leading a prayer burst into chanting a Persian 
verse ; and on another occasion, failed to respond to the Master’s call, 
ghaykh Farid condemned the intoxication and said : “All your prayers and 
devotions are lost. Go and start your work from the beginning .”* 0 

Shaykh Farid had a strong dhawq for the Qur'an; he was fond of read- 
ing and contemplating and teaching the Holy Book. He was habituated to 
fasting on most of the days, and at times fasted continuously for three days 
and nights (sawm tay ) 21 . The elders of his tradition had taken up long 
travels, but travelling was no part of his own discipline. Nor did he make 
Hajj. Amir Khurd says that once he started for Hajj t but changed his 
mind on the way and returned home : the reason he gives is that the Shaykh 
did not want to go against his master’s practice who did not perform the 
Hajj. This reason is not convincing, because in such matters Shaykh Farid 
Would hardly feel bound by his master’s precedent. 

Shaykh Farid is known for his austere devotions. One such austerity 
was the Chillah Ma'kus , praying God in a state of inverted suspension in a 
well for forty nights being lowered down every night and taken out in the 
morning by a friend who attended on him. This practice was never ordered 
by the Shaykh’ s master, Shaykh Bakhtiyar Kaki. In fact he dissuaded him 
first and yielded later to his insistence without making any comments . 11 

This reminds me of an incident. “Once the Prophet found a rope tied With 

a pillar in his mosque. After enquiry he found that one of his wives had 
tied the rope; whenever she felt tired in praying she took the help of the 
rope in keeping her awake. The Prophet ordered to untie the rope 
and said: ‘Let one pray while one is in good spirit, and sleep when 

one is tired. ,,fa 
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Shaykh Farid's Chillah does not seem to be consistent with the 
Prophet’s approach. It may be, as it has been the case with Shaykh Abu 
Sa‘id AbuFKLhayr** <U 440/ 1049), that Shaykh Farid thought that there 
was some support for the practice in the traditions of the Prophet 
But there is no support at all as Shah Waliullah has noted.* 5 One need not 
wonder if Shaykh Farid was not well-informed on the point. The books of 
Hadith (Prophetic Traditions ) and a critical appreciation of the Prophetic 
Siinnat (established way) were introduced in India centuries later in the early 
Mughal period.* 5 Moreover, the Sufis have not been on the whole very 
searching about the authenticity of the Prophetic traditions. 

Another element which is very conspicuous in Shaykh Farid’s 

discipline is his great renunciation, his love of poverty and starvation It is 

remarkable that he kept up to his high standards throughout his life. There 
are some aspects of his chosen path, however, which are not very pleasant. 
An instance is the cold a n d unfatherly way the Shaykh responded to the 
request of his wife who brought their small child almost at the verge of 

death because of starvation.* 7 Another instance is the Shaykh's permission 

for circulating a begging bowl (zanbl!))** for food, and his refusal to borrow 

money considering it inconsistent, as has been alleged, with trust i n God 

whereas his Master and the Prophet himself had borrowed money. This 

illustrates the point that a Sufi even of the calibre of Shaykh Farid may 
commit excesses as the ‘ ulama do. y 


_ Shaykh Farid makes a distinction between three types of zakat : a 
zakat of the S harVat that means giving out in charity 5 dirhams out of 200 
dirhams, a zakat of Tariqat that means retaining 5 dirhams only and giving 
out the rest, a n d a zakat of Haqiqat that means giving all and keeping 
nothing for oneself.*® Leaving apart the question of terminology, the 
idea that the highest ideal is to give every thing in charity a n d to adopt 
hat style as a permanent way of life is disputable even for those who choose 
the path of a darvesh and is certainly not agreed upon by all the Sufis. 

T would conclude this paper by discussing another aspect of Shaykh 

Fa, ids tanqat. A deep concern with the good of mankind and a 
s ruggle for ,ts realization is one of the basic principles of Islam 
so much so that the Prophet at one occasion identified true religion with 
active sympathy and concern (al-Din aUnasihat). Shaykh Farid also used to 

one e e ^ mOVmg langUage to P eo P le f°r bringing happiness to every 
MterTc enemies . a nd himself tried his best to render to each his due*; 

1 1 K ? 00n prayer > he usually met the visitors and tried to help them in 

all possible ways. “Come to me”, he used to say “one by one so tZ r 

a,te n(i «p yo i easily."- He wo.W p..j, fo, then,, e h< „„„ 
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letters of recommendation to men of means and power. And when he had 
some money given to him unasked, he would immediately spend it on the 
needy people who flocked to his khaniqah and preferred to live and keep his 
family on bare subsistence. This i ; s how he brought himself to the level 
of the poorest of the poor of whom Ajodhan was mostly inhabited 
and identified himself with the masses. Shaykh Nizam echoed him in speaking 
the words that shall never be forgotten: “When people eat before me, I 
feel their food passing down my gullet, as though I am actually eating it.’* M 


How did Shaykh Farid view his service to humanity and his effort to 
identify himself with their joys and sufferings in the context of his tarlqat is 
clear from his following words: “There can be no pleasure in devotions so 

long as there remains a single needy person at the door”. The tremendous 

impact that Shaykh Farid made on the people of western India in 
general and of Ajodhan in particular, or the great influence that Shaykh 
Nizam exercised in the sub-continent and on the people of Delhi described 
byBarani as “taking by the Shaykh the inhabitants of the region under 

his wings”, was produced by the great renunciation and selfless devotion to 

the happiness of man. 


Shaykh Farid most beautifully combined three qualities in him: first, a 
sincere pursuit of the highest ideals of religion in his own sphere (Islam); 
second, a profound love of God f Ihsdn in the Qur’an and the Hadlth, 
and c I shq in Sufism); and third, sympathy and sacrifice for all. 
What distinguishes him from a pious devotee ‘ abid or ‘zahul is his passionate 
love of God, and what distinguishes him from an intoxicated qalandar is his 
regard for the Shari* at in its wider sense, which is the religion of the whole 
man devoted to all mankind. “God has given you knowledge, intelligence 
and love; and he who has these three qualities is best suited to carry on the 


ii 


ission of the darxeshes . 




These were the words which Shaykh Faridud-Din addressed to Shaykh 


Niza 


ii 


ud-Dln when he appointed him as his successor. 
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A Few Facts about the Persian Sitar in India and 
-Elsewhere* 


Shahab Sarmadi 


. ,™ e ,mmedia,e derira,i »" ° f '•>' «rd ‘guitar' from Arabic tlM 
SimibiHv ;" r °"° U "“ d by ' hc Franks as 'kouitra-, is an established fact 
been Asian in 'origin! £,1“"“ '”»"»»>«« «self has 

referred this i.attruJfe^Tn IK « hat "ST “J S » ■» have 

talks of a ‘phormiHx' and sometimes of a -kit . " , ' H ° somclim “ 

instrument. The n there is the • d 1S * alwa y s meaning a stringed 

al» the Hebrer, "KUh ro l . h ,' n S re 'Z ‘T?', “ and 

as allotted to it also by Greek mvthol 7^ ? f - ‘ Ki,hara ’- Its shaped 
It has been ‘tortoise^like’ i e Z Sy . 1S reta med by the Greek ‘Cithara’. 

Vina* and the much later ‘Kacchwa SUa.” aT ' US of the ‘Kacchapi 

Vina- : Ghitra being closer to ° f Bh< “ rt ‘ C **~ 

°f this instrument h^dblen Ser^e/sk IT ^ ^ ° riginal h °me-land 

it was designed and designated as Sita ° f anC f at tlmes where and when 
having three strings instead of the trad’iti ! 7 ^ S ' ta '’ ° n accoUnt of its 
travelled from there to Babylon !*"•?*’ ° f Rab ‘ b ’ That ^ 
then through Arabs to further West ftT’ n T™ ^ Rome ’ a ^ 
accepted. It is also to be noted that a- n hlstoncall y traced and 
Lyre too, had only three strings ’ Zd & * Di ° dorus > Mercury’s 

bCen Homer ’ s own statement ' quo te d bTn p gn ' fiCant than 
Homer says of a new type of lyre 2T1 * Dr ' PanUm - He writes: 

"here the tortoise-lyre was Kitari wSeTe^T AS \° M °’° r to G ™ce, 

given another title, the lyre” This ct ™ h national tortoise-lyre was 

S Ci t h. ra , Ab„„; „ a'KU 1 1 i r ££ ™ T“ r by th/ 

■I hou,,, i, retained more than the ithS ‘J ° f ^ *<«<«. 
(Kouitra) of the Arabs.”* P miti ve shape found i n the 
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The individuality of the instrument, it seems, asserted itself down to 
the present day. For we find its historians saying almost in accord : ‘Tn the 
Arabic of the present day Kithara is still in use but the Arabs of North Africa 
pronounce it githara (with a hard ‘g’ and a ‘th’ as in ‘thick).” The aforesaid 
author of La Musiquc Ardbe, moreover, adds that whilst in Algeria the pro- 
nunciation is Kouitra it is more soft in Tunis, and in Morocco it is Kitra. 
This agrees. Dr. Farmer thinks, with the medieval Hispano-Arab 
word Cuitre or Cuitara. This also very much resembles theSchetra of the 
gypsies who have been singular in re-inforcing the oriental musical idiom 
in Europe. And “the gipsy Schetra derives its name from the Persian 
Sitar”; this is a considered opinion. 5 


Sitar, in classical Persian literature, is also to be found as Sita and Sitay. 
As is Known, ‘ta ( U ) or ) in Persian meaning ‘gut’, has been 

taken to denote ‘tar’ in later times. Thus we have Nizami Ganjavi, 
preceded by the epic-historian Firdawsi, using almost all these forms to 
refer to one and the same instrument. It is also evidenced that 
this has been the instrument par excellence in the hands of Barbad, the 
immortal court minstrel of Khusraw ParWez (580-629 A. D.). The usual 

image is: Barbad, the vocalist, plays upon his Sitay/Sitar and sings; whi e 

his inveterate rival Nakisa keeps company on Chang. This is so coin- 
cidental with what Amir Khusraw has to inform about himself and 
Ustad Mohammad Shah Changi. The only difference being that like a 
self-trained Indian of the times he is nowhere on record to have held any 

instrument while singing. 4 


As regards its shape and structure it may be safely said that as an ins- 
trument of popular song Sitar almost always remained what it ever Was 
A Pania (head) with three Goshis (pegs); a Dasta (stem) stra.gh 
and narrow with three strings and no frets and a Kasa (bowl), slender 
bottomed and pear-shaped with the shapely slit of a Dahana (mou ) 
ofl parlmen Covered ‘bowl’ to impart to the notes the ‘timbre and tonal 
quality’ desired. This has been the Sitay/Sitar as original y conceived 
and initiated. And thus it remains as it moves on the moun ng 

of 7th century is seen in popular practice as Kitara. An so 

:2s; - a* 
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(897-967) also speak about the same instrument in the 10th century 
Firdawsi in 11th century and later on Nizami in 12th-13th centuries giveit 
a representative status. After this, silence prevails in the East until broken in 

} nd '* Q.f the .® reat . S5rangadeva 0210-1347) and his Tri-tantrika. 
(m. 6,8-9). His illustrious commentator, Kallinath, however, poses a 

difficulty by identifying Tri-tantrika as the “Three-stringed Folk-based 

V,na commonly called Jantra.” This folk-based instrument had 

not perhaps much in common with Sitar except its sophisticated 

name, Tri-tantrika, for the earliest Persian writers on Medieval 

Indian Music (including Amir Khusraw) take no notice of either 

And even when they do, onlyJantar and Bin figure as two of the out- 
standing Tat-s (stringed instruments) of India. Sitar finds n o men- 
tion in any of the Persian writings upto almost themiddleof 18th century 


Among the notables who have described Jantar and 

Ibrahim ‘Add Shah, Abul-Fazl, Faqlrullah and Mulla Tuehra 
etc. Abul-Fazl writes : 


Bin are 

Mashhadi, 


The first of this variety is the instrument pronounced Jantar 
its Danda is of Wood, about a yard in length and hollow from 
inside. On the two ends, two half-gourds are fixed. On top is the 
finger-board With an array of sixteen (fret) pieces of Wood; running 
over them are five steel strings made taut at the two extremes^ 
Tie bass and the high pilches and the variance of the two depend 
over the placmgs of and the relative intervals between the frets." 8 


As regards the other variety, namely Bin, Abul-Fazl informs • 
it is Just like Jantar but with three strings.” 


that 


.ii J aqilU ^ h , identifieS the tw ° instruments in similar words and so do 
“ t: °"Z depiC,i ° n ° f '»» !» y art 

Ka 1 nitK ^ aITf f S ' Th ' qUCS,i ° n " >XS : Who /, more correct; 
represent! mUS ' C f T St m H ' S ° Wn right? And then there are the visuaf 

? m r °b( “jsrr N Ta8oro a - k - 

with ^twelve k | d i h ° W ‘ h ' Phtirayai of the Three-stringed Bin 
the Thrpp t C ear l y marked pardas therein to be reconciled with 

fact is th« “the ° f Ka " ini,h / l5th “h'“Py). unless the 

In any case late, !” “"amorphosed itself into the other ? 

m post. Mohammad Shah period 0719-1 748) ™ the sa™ Thr^ 
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stringed Bln fraternising with the upcomming Sitar, and still later 
on an instrument called Bln-sitar gaining recognition. Captain 
C. R. Day (printed text : 1891) writes about it, saying : 

“ in outward appearance very similar to the Bln, previously 

described. It differs in, however, that the frets are movable and 
arranged precisely as given for those of the Sitar ... The Bin- 
sitar is not a common instrument indeed. The few that I have 
met with have all been in Poona and the neighbourhood. The 

tuning is like that of the Bln.. . (p. 123). 

•‘Sitar, of course, had its oWn separate identity — its own course 
of development. In fact, during the times just quoted, it is perhaps 
the commonest of all the stringed instruments of India, being much 

admired.... 

“Si tars called Taraffedar, with sympathetic strings under-* 

neath those played upon, are sometimes found.... 

Some Sitars were also there with their bodies almost flat, 
instead of being pear-shaped. . . To such Sitars the name Kachwar 

is given. Some people give the name Kacchapi Vina to them. 

Another common instrument of this description is called the Sur-bahar, 

which is merely a large size Sitar or Kacchapi Vina, played With 
a steel plectrum, and specially used for the performance of Alaps or 
Ragas.. # ,It is tuned of course as the ordinary Sitar. 

“But besides the Sitar just described there is another form of the 
instrument to be met with in Southern India. It might be called the Karn- 
atik Sitar, and it differs from the ordinary Sitar, in that it is confined 
in its intonation and is generally made with a much thinner and shorter 
neck. ... It is usually shaped somewhat like a Tamburi. . . . 

“Kamatik Sitars are sometimes found fretted With throughout 
in semi-itonic intervals, the number of frets being the same as in a Vina. ...” 

(pp. 118 & 121). 

Exclusive and distinct from these varieties of it has been the parent- 
Sitar, known even as late as the closing decade of 19th century as “the 
Persian Sitar ”. It was even then three-stringed. Captain Day reports : 
“Its use in India is very uncommon, but it is sometimes met with in large 
native cities, such as Hyderabad pr Jaypore ? where \X admired chiefly as a 
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variety As can be seen (in the specime n -plate), the belly is of parchment, 

and the tail-pin which serves as a foot for the instrument, is of brass, rather 
curiously worked. There are usually three gut strings , tuned like those of a 
Sarangi and played by means of a bow” (p. 331). 


And now we shall have a brief survey of the technique so as to 
follow the career of Sitar down the ages and bring out i n particular some 
of the most important aspects of its assimilated growth i n India • 


Its three strings have always bee n Bam, ZIr and Miyana. 

In Greece of old, according to Diodorus, Mercury’s Lyre had only 
three strings, no doubt, the three connected tetrachords : D -> G - C ( 

of ours). Boethius, however, speaks of Mercury’s tetrachords as the four 
notes, while Nichomacus attributes it to Pythagoras. The fact that 
remains is that among the ancients, the tetrachord played the same part as 
the octave amongst us. \ye have the proof of this in the complete indep. 
endence of each tetrachord, in the existence of the three-holed flufo 
giving only four notes, and in the four syllables for sol-fa. These latter 
according to Quintillian Were “m”, and and were repeated 
for each tetrachord, as we repeat seven of them for each octave. 

The Tunisians, Who, like the Algerians have no musical alphabet 

still use the same syllables in teaching the kouitra. * 


The kouitra had its method of tuning which could have come “ 0n ]v 
from .he Greeks, for we find it in two JisconneCed tetrachords g“L Jhe 
cctdvc as extreme notes , and separated by an interval of a note , thus; 


U -> KJ, A. -> JL> 

It is to be noted here that the “kouitra has (in late i oh, ^ * v . , 
strings, there being two to each note • sn it r * n 19th ecntur ^ ei ^ ht 

no frets."* P nJ guitar. The finger-board has 

Like Francisco Salvador, the French, reporting as above about the 
t T C J a?a, (k t ,ra> a TU " iSia . “ d **■“. - ■»« for Innate* 

North India. Both knew^ry^ll^out^t^ 1 "'"^ , a . bout l834 < w 

a w nd both loved the hos,.J£ 
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“(Sitar) is likewise a modern instrument , and was invented by Amir 
Khusraw of Delhi. It resembles the last mentioned instrument ( Tanpoora ), 
but is made a good deal smaller and has movable frets of silver, brass, or other 
materials which are fastened with catgut or silk. Seventeen frets are gene- 
rally used. ... 

“The instrument derives its name from si ( sih) 9 signifying in Persian 
three, and tar , a string, as that number is commonly used. More modern 
performers have made several additions. 

“Of the three wires, one is steel, and the others brass. These last are 
tuned in unision, and are called kharaj from their sound, and the 
other is a perfect fourth to it. The fingers of the left hand slide over frets 
on the finger-board, and stop the notes in the same manner as on 
the guitar y and the wires are struck with the forefinger of the right, 
to which is fitted a kind of plectrum, an instrument called mizrab 9 made 
of a piece of wire curiously twisted to facilitate the various movements of the 
finger. 

“The Sitar is very much admired and is used both by professional and 
amateur performers and is really a very pleasing toned instrument in the 
hands of an expert performer.” 

This related to the period just prior to 1834 when Willard’s treatise 
was first published. A rare Persian manuscript — Naghmatul-Ajaib 
(scribed 1247/1831) certainly preceded this. It again associates Sitar in the 
popular fashion with Khusraw in the words ; 

( and he arranged on it three strings to occasionally play on 

them to his delight, p. 10). ; 

More significant, however, is this that the author has given us line-* 
drawing of this Sitar towards the end of the book. Here it is depicted as a 
single-bowled, three-stringed instrument, with no gourds and no frets. 
Interesting enough! For this is almost the instrument described as Persian 
Sitar by Captain C.R. Day about 1891 and depicted picturesquely by him 
through a colour-drawing. 7 

Leaving the last century at that, we enter the present. Writing in 
1921, Rev. Popley has been one of the first to talk about the instrument 

in useful detail. According to him : 
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“The principles of the Sitar are the same as those of the Vina but 
there are considerable differences in construction. It is a much smaller 
instrument. Like the Vina, it has a belly made of jack or some other 

resonant Wood, but there is no curved neck and no gourd . . . . The number 
of strings is usually seven. The frets vary from sixteen to eighteen in 
number for an octave and a half on each string. The Carnatic Sitar 
is somewhat different. It has a much thinner and shorter neck and is shaped 
something like a Tambur. Only the first two strings pass over the frets 
about half an inch wide and raised from the finger-board. These two strings 
are placed much nearer together than the other strings. .... Usually there 
are about fourteen frets, which are placed at the intervals of the diatonic 
scale. . . . 


“The tuning of the strings in the ordinary (North Indian) Sitar 
is usually as follows, beginning from the shortest string attached to the 
side, e.g., 

Sa Sa Pa Pa Sa Sa Ma (CCGGCCF) 

“The last string is the one usually played on, though expert players 
will use the last three. . . . 

The Carnatic Sitar runs thus : 


Sa Pa Sa Pa Sa Sa Sa ( C G C G C C C ) 

“The Sitar lends itself well to the performance of Indian 
is becoming more popular among the people generally. 


Music ana 


“The invention of the Sitar is commonly credited to the famous 

singer Amli JChusiaw of the court of Sultan 'AhVud-Din in the fourteenth 
century. It is probably of Persian origin*’.* 


A decade earlier than Popley, appeared the Music Gazette of 

India. In its issues of October and November 1910 and January 1911 

Sitar is found drawn and also described, showing it with an in-built bowl' 

without gourd and with frets. The number of strings vary from 3 to 5— the 

main strings, however, remaining at 3. Ustad Akram Imam Khan 

in his Ma'dan, written still eariler, talks about Sada Sitar of his days 

(post 1S57). It had, the Ustad says, “imbibed some of the charaters- 

tics of Bln but prefers to rely on its own three strings. Of these one is of 

steel and two of brass. ... The other Sitar, ‘ekahri tonbi wala’, puts 
on six strings, which are ; 


(0 Baj ka tar ("also called Chutkl ka tar)— of steel; 
lii) & (*ii) Kharaj ki joda — -both of brass; 
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(iv) Pancham— of steel; 

(v) Ganda tar— of brass; 

(vi) Chikari, adjacent to no. v, — of steel. 

‘•The main strings are only three , tuned as Maddham, Kharaj 
ana Pancham; the other three are: one of the Joda (of Kharaj), one 
Ganda Uneaning thick and slow), and one Chikari (lit. "worthless/ i.e, 
not in usual play). Of the three octaves played, only the middle one is 
complete, as tne first commences on the Madhyam of the Mandra Sthana 
and the third ascends only up to Gandhara of the Tara Saptaka. ... 

“Zakhma or Mizrab (vlr*") worn in right hand produces 

the sound % (DA) f (DA'* and (DAR). With the left hand only *hr 
(Danv), called Meend in Sitar-playing, is produced. Of these % and 
are ane ki harkaf (movement in descent) ana ? is jane kj harkat (movement 

in ascent). Cfa is produced by the middle finger of the left hand. AH other 
hark at s are based on these four. . . 


Going further into the technique is not called for. But some aspects 
of it as linked with the better ascertained history of the instrument in the 
eighteenth century and further on, may be taken notice of. 


Sitar, during the days Delhi culture is decentralised, finds an exponent in 
Ustad Amrit Sen, one of the illustrious descendants of the great Tansen. In 
the post 1748 period, he migrated to Jaipur. According to O. Gosvami, 
“This master introduced three extra wires, thus raising the number of wires 
to six. He changed the system of tuning, too. The first wire known as 
NayakI or Aggal is of steel and is tuned to F (Madhyam) and the other two 

strings which are of brass came to be known as Jodi (pair) and are tuned to 
C and F (Sa andAfa) respectively. The fourth wire which is also of brass and 
is a bit thicker than the othei wires is tuned to G ( Pancham ) of the middle 
Octave and thus the fourth and fifth wires have come to be known as the 
pair of 'fifths'. The sixth wire is of steel and is tuned to C (Kharaj) of the 
higher Octave and is known as Chikari which is used for jhald . The first 
four wires are used for Alap and all the notes up to Ati-mandra (Bam). Octave 
can be produced on them by deflection. Most of the Gat-tora or the 
rhythmic-raga-score is played on the first NayakI wire. Later another wire 

has come to be added, thus making them seven in all; of course this seventh 

is also for chikari which helps the jhald to be played louder.” 
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To complete the picture a word about the ‘tonal’ aesthetics : . The 

jingling of the fifth string of the Sitar, called Laraz, and made for this very 
pui pose of twisted brass, and most of all the nasal tone of voice t which is 
deliberately cultivated for singing” is as well a basic factor which should help 
in determining the past history of the instrument. Similarly helpful is the 
fact that “the drone strings of the Vina (.Bln) and Sitar or the Sur-bahar, a 
large sitar common in Bengal, often have amongst them one tuned to Ma, 
and there is curiously no objection to the Pa and Ma sounding together . ”10 


This facilitates first hand understanding of the terms alap,joc1a. jhdla 
and gat in relation to Sitar. This also etablishes its link with the Arabic 
Putting on in the West the fourth wire as in India and then paiiing 

(Jodi) the stings to make them eight. In this connection, a Latin manuscript 
dated 1496-97, although it tells only about the art ot playing the Arabic 

is worth studying in depth. It helps understanding the instrument as it shaped 
itself in the then Maghrib and Mashriq— the lat'er also including India. For 
instance it lays down “that every note Which may be without a position 
for any of th e fingers in the frets is alif in their (Moor’s) letters, which sounds 
‘A in ours.” That is, the ‘open string’ has bee n alif - same as d ha i vat a (*) of 
ours. Furtheron, the manuscript reads : “The first fret after alif in the 
instrument Uself ,s a semitone. The second fret answers alif by a tone. 

U2 ht to c ^ " a ^ SWerS aUf W,th a tone and semitone. The fourth fret 
ought to correspond to alif by two tones. The fifth. . . by two tones with 

LeT' answers' a/if "** d ' Stant from ali f b >' three to nes. The seventh 

tret answers ahf by three tones with one semitone .’Mi 

n • T h r f ™ itones ’ diatonically arrived at as above with their base at 

; rCC08n j“ d as the dva zdah pardali arrangement 
to have been assertedhv A ■ ^ po P ular Prevalence earlier 

other member of its family ai T °r ward! S ltar ln In d‘ a supercedes every 
classical. lyr ,ca. orfLZZ’ 2Z '° - * 
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Notes and References *. 

1. A l-Mas'/ldi, vol. IT p. 320, for a general discussion on the cultural contacts in the 
first period between Ancient Greeks, the Byzantium and the propagation of music 
as a noble science: 

Byzantine Art # by Peirce and Tyler (p. 11), that Syrian, Arabian and Persian 
elements had already affected the development of Byzantine art in general. 

Also see Taylor: The Classical Heritage of the Middle .Ages , p. 340; 

Emil Nauman: History of World Music , i, 228; 

Gibbon: Decline and Fall (Ed. Bury), vi, 103; and History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire , by Bury, ii, 3 66, also History of the Eastern Roman Empire, 434; and 
Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence , 130-31, for the in-take of Iranian 
by the Hellenistic culture during the days ofKhusraw I or Nushirwan (d. 578) 
and his setting up of an Academy of sciences at Jundeshapur in Khuzistan. 

Also, there is the testimony of the Sasanid Art which clearly delineates a 
stringed instrument somewhat of the type of Sitar; cf. Dalton: Treasures of the 
Oxus f 190; and ‘ Iqd al-Farjd, iii, 181. 

For Kacchapi and Citra Vinas, respectively, see Sarangadeva’s Sangflta Ratnakara 
and the Ndtya Sdstra (Hr, vi, 7-10, 111,165-66, and xxix, 120, as well as, xxxiii, 15) 

2. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1 928, for the introduction of Perso-Arab musical 
instruments in Western Europe through Spain. 

La Musique Arab by Francisco Daniel Salvador — with the notes and comments 
of Dr. H. G. Farmer in his Music and Musical Instruments of the Arabs , pp. 120-122, 
and 239-40, for the Greco-Roman and Arabo-Spanish forms of the instrument; 
Dr. Hartense Panum, Stringed Instruments of the Middle Ages y ed. by Pulver, 
(London, 1927) for the Spartan Kitara. 

3. Mlrkhwand, Ra idatus-Safd , I, ii, 357, about the colonisation of about 10,000 Luffs 
from India and about their popularising the gipsy Schetra; the Persian Sitar as 
part of gipsy music via Chaldaea, also see Dr. Farmer’s comments on the French 
writer Salvador's * La Musique Arabe', p. 240. 


4. Nizami of Ganja in his “ Mathnayl Khusraw-Sklnn" writes : 


bj <jU*4** •) (Sj 

ib jL. \j oyc-jl 

Jjt 


j>j jb-i -tijU iS 11 - 

u&y j) AJU.il fji 1 ij L-sSO 

ib ^ jljT Ay 4 tS 1 *- 
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Khusraw in his Mathnavi, “Tughlaq-nama", says: 
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5. /fjK-f-/l|<6fl,-i(AMU, Sulaiman Collection, 634/14, Shefta 9/123; and the University 

Collection,^ No. 14, for the description of Bin and Jantar; for the 

Turkish Kltara of the 7th century, see Encyclopaedia of Islam, pp. 21-24; alongwith 

Rapa Darpan (Persian) of Faqlrullah, AMU, MS. (Lytton) No.4l(f>^ f» ) 

ff. 58-59; Kulliyat-i Tughra by Mulla Tughra (AMU, MS. Jawahar Museum, 

No.458), and also Lataif-i Ashrafl of Haji Yamani (AMU, MS. Subhanullah Collec' 
tion, vide Acc. No. 297. 7/8). 

The two portraits of the Vina-players have been reproduced in the book Music of 
Hindustan-, see Plates 7 and 9, facing pages 78 and 83. 


6 All these facts are from Captain C. R. Day’s The Music and Musical Instruments of 

Southern India and the Deccan, London, 1891, also from the treatise La Musique 
Arabe , by Francisco Daniel Salvador. 


The treatise On the Music of India by Captain N. Augustus Willard was first 

pubhshed i n book form in 1834. The Captain had stayed for quite some time with' 
Nawab A1 , Bahadur of Banda and studied at first hand the practised art of the timei 
He may rightly be considered as one of the pioneer students of later Medieva 
Music.- He calls Sitar “a modern instrument”, and also says that it “was invented 
by Am,r Khusraw of Delhi.” The two statements are compatible only when the first 
is taken to refer to a n event of fact and the other to a tradition. 

The manuscript of the Persian book Naglmmdtul-'AJa’ibisin the private collection 

ofianab A.A.Tirm.zi, of National Archives of Tndia, New Delhi, ft could be 

examined through his kind courtesy. The present copy is dated 1247/1831. The 
text may be believed to relate to the latter half of the 18th century. 
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8. Sitar is dealt with on pages 105 to 107 of Rev. Herbert A. Popley’s Music of 
India. He has reported about the art as he found it, and about the musical ins- 
truments as they were handled by the leading virtuosi of his time. 



Music Gazette of India. Its issues for October 1910 to July 1911 form No. 46708 of 
the Kashmir University Library, Srinagar. 


Ma'danul-Muftqi by Ustad Akram Imam Khan of Sandila in Avadh, elaborates on 
the theory, procedure and aesthetic norms in particular, set up by Lucknow Gayaki 
of Wajid ‘Ali Shah’s time. 


10. Reference is to The Story of Music , written at the behest of lateRomain Rolland by 
O. Gosvami. 

11. The Latin MS., in the Capucin convent of Gerona, quotes the “system of an 
anonymous Moor” obviously of the kingdom of Granada which ceased in 1492. A 
clue was provided by Fr. Jayme Villanueva as regards the Arabian influence found 
discussed therein. The text has been translated and interpreted by Dr. H.G. Farmer 
in his Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence , at pp. 97 to 101. By 
“Arabian Influence” he means the “Oriental Influence” , “much of which was 
Persian, and not a negligible amount Arabian.” 

12. Rasa'll or Rasd'ilul-Vjdz, the Illrd Harf in ]Xth Khatt of which is the only 
exposition of Music as professed and practised during the days of Amir Khusraw. 

Specific reference here is to his words : 

i j .>jt j jVr ji ^ <J ^ 1 ^ 

. (r aVu* ) “ *=-.1 Ji u -> ‘ 



Iranian Poets and Writers Who Visited Bihar 


Prof . Syed Hasan 


Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji conquered Bihar in 1191 A.D. and called 
the land Vihdr on account of the presence of a large number of monasteries 
which were the seats of learning. From this time onwards Bihar along with 
Bengal was governed by Muslims and formed a province under the Delhi 

Su A ianacC. 

The governors of Bihar during tne Tunco-Afghan period were mostly 
of Turkish origin, though the early Muslim settlers in the western part of 
India were Persians, we have no Knowledge of any Iranian who visited Bihar 
during this period. The first Iranian who appears to have some connection 
with Bihar was Nijabat Khan, son of Hashim Khan of Nishapur. According 
to Mulla Taqia, an important personality of the 16th century, who has been 
mentioned in Tuznk-i Jahangir i , Hashim Khan Nishapuri had received a 
^ Jugir in Bihar and tire Mulla had come to this place to consult the docu- 
ments on behalf of Nijabat Khan. But there is no information as to when 
and by whom the Jdgv was granted to Hashim Khan. 

It was during the Muglu.1 rule that the link ^between the two great 

countries, India and Iran, began to grow stronger day by day. Babur 

made friendship with the Safavid king Shah IsmaTl in order to defeat their 

common enemy, the Uzbeks of Transoxiana. But the bonds of relationship 

developed faster and firmer after the flight of Humayun to Iran and his 

refuge and royal reception in that country during the reign of Shah Tahmasp 

Satavi. It is a well-known fact of history that the Iranian monarch 

helped Humayun to recapture his lost kingdom. Henceforth diplomatic and 

cultural contacts between India ana Iren became mere friendly and frequent, 

and a stream of Iranian travellers, visitors, and migrators began to tlow 

Irom Iran to India. Tnis stream grew greater in volume during the peaceful 

reigns of liumayun’s succesors whose fame as patrons of art and literature 
spread to Iran. J 

As tire Iranians became more and more acquainted with India they 
b^gan to include Bihar also in their itinerary ana visited the province for the 
sake or gaining iuller knowledge of the country. Some of these visitors grew 
inu -h e la.njured ol the land that they prolonged their stay and took u 
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sora^ employment under the government to earn their livelihood. One 
such Iranian visitor was Mulla ‘Abdun-Nabi Fakhruzzamam, who came to 
Bihar in 1027 A.H./1617-18 A.D. He was originally an inhabitant of Qazvin. 
At the age of 19 he went on a pilgrimage to Mashhad where he heard the 
praises of India irom some or the Indian pilgrims, which gave rise in him to 
a desire to visit this land. Towards the close of the year, 1017 A. H./ i609 
A.D. he set out for his trip to India and arrived at Lahore and after a brief 
sojourn there he reached Agra, the Mughal capital, where he became a lib- 
rarian of Mirza Amanullah, son of Mahabat Khan. But he gave up this 
service on account of some illness and returned to Lahore in 1025 A.H./ 
1616 A.D. Thence he went to Kashmir and afterwards to Mandu where 
his countryman Mirza Nizami was employed in imperial service. On his 
being appointed the Dlwan of Bihar, Mirza Nizami shifted to this province 
in 1027 A.H./ 1.61 7- 18 A.D. Mulla ‘Abdun-Nabi also accompanied him. In 
Bihar ‘Abdun-Nabi entered the service of Sardar Khan Khwaja Yadgar, the 
brother oi ‘Abdullah Khan Firoz Jang. Sardar Khan held ‘Abdun-Nabi in high 
esteem and showered so much favours on him that ‘Abdun-Nabi dedicated 
his celebrated book Maikhana to him. This work was compiled during his 
stay at Patna. But it so happened that his house at Patna was destroyed by 
fire and some of the manuscript of this work was also burnt. Being 
very much afflicted with this loss he left Patna and returned to Agra in 1029 
A.H-/1619-20 A.D. He now yearned for his mother land, but there is no 
information whether he did go back to Iran. He was, however, living till 
a 041 A.H. / 163 1-32 A.D. 

Close upon the heels of Mulla ‘Abdun-Nabi came another Iranian to 
Patna. He was Muhammad Sadiq tsfahani, a historian and the author of Subh- 
i S'jdiq. By this time Jahangir's favourite son, Prince Parvez, had become the 
governor of Bihar. During the period of his governorship Pa:na haci become 
the rendezvous of poets, artists and scholars most of whom came from Iran. 
One of the chief officers of Prince Parvez was Muhammad Salih of Isfahan 
who was appointed Diw art- i-K/ia lisa in 1029 A«H«/ 1620 A.D. with head- 
quarters at Patna. His son Munammad Sadiq was born in 1018 A.H./ 
1609-10 A.D. at Surat, while Muhammad Salih was there in the service of 
♦Abdur-Rahim Khan-i Khanan. Muhammad Sadiq was with his father in 
Patna. He lived in this city for about four years. During the wars between 
Prince Parvez ana his brother Prince Khurram, Sadiq was with his father, 
who fought on the side of Prince Parvez in 1036 A.H./1626 A.D. 
M-ihmmad Salih gave up service and went to Burhanpur. Muhammaa 
Sadiq Was appointed a Chronicler in the military camp of the Emperor 
Jahangir After visiting several towns^ he went to Agra when Prince 
Khurram ascended the throne as Shah Jahan on the death of Jahangir 
in 1037 A.H. Muhammad Sadiq again came to Patna to look after his 
property. He liked the place so much that composed verses in its praise ; 
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Sometimes afterwards he started for Bengal in the company of Amir 
Qasim Khan who was appointed lire Military Commander in Bengal. Sadiq 
describes this event in the following verses : 
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On the way he stopped at Rajmahal (Akbar Nagar). He has composed 


verses in 

praise of 

this place also: 
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He then went to Jahangir Nagar, modern Dacca. His father died in 
1043 A.H./l 633-34 A D. On account of some arrears of royaii revenue due 


from his father he was held responsible and was about to be imprisoned, 
but in the intercession of Mir Quli Hamadani, the royal accountant, be 
was saved from humiliation. When Islam Khan Meshhadi was appointed 
the governor of Bengal by Emperor Shah Jahan, Muhammad Sadiq was sent 


With an army to Assam to quell the revolt of the Zamvtdars of that province. 
He reached Dhubri with great difficulty and stayed there for four years. It 
was a period of great distress for him. Often he wandered in the forests 
and valleys of this mountaineous region. In the meantime rainy season 
commeaced and the army became immobilised. Sadiq went back to Jahangir 
Nagar. Due to the backbiting of his enemies Islam Khan became displeased 
with him and ordered him to go to Salimabad. Though he prayed to be 
frogiven and even preferred to go to the prison nothing availed and he had 
to comply With the order. This made him very sick and disgusted with life. j 


Sadiq’s monumental work Subh-i Sadiq is a book of geneial history 
upto his own days. It consists of four volumes, all unprinted so far. In 
the 12th section of the 3rd volume he has given an account of himself and 
also of a host of persons who are either his friends or aquaintances and 
whom he had seen and talked to. Some of these persons were Iranians and 
had visited Patna. Among them were the following notable personages ; 


1. Mirza Muhammad Husain Strati Ghaffari of Qazvin. He was a call- 
igraphist and had taken up service under Prince Parvez. After the death of 
the prince he went to Bengal but came back to Patna and went to Lahore 
with the intention to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 


2 Another important Iranian visitor to Patna was the poet Hakim Arif 

Iii He came to India with Mulla Abdun-Nabi, who in his Maikhana has 
given an account of ‘Arif’s Life related by the Hakim himself. It would be 
fatile to repeat it here. It will be suf.ieient to mention that he possessed a 
Bohemian spirit waich mide him wander nitner and tnither for the most 
nart of his life. In the end he prayed to Emperor Jahangir for the grant of. 
some property as a permanent means of his life. Tae Emperor granted 
five bighas of cultivable land in Bihar. ‘Arif ultimately settled in Bihar in 

X035 A.H./l625->26 A.D. 


Sadiq met him at Pat n a. He praises his poetical skill but is critical _ 
of his religious beliefs. 

% 

3. Maulana Nadim OiUnl visited Patna during the days that Sadiq redded 
there. Mulla' Abdun-Nabi has given an account of Nadim s life in Maikhh . 
Which needs no repetition here. But there appears to be some error in fixing 
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date of his death. ‘Abdun-Nabi says that when he met Nadlm in Kashmir 

in 1020 A. H. the latter was 30 years of age. From this statement it is evident 
he was born about 990 A.H. Nasrabadi states that Nadlm died in 701 1 A.H. 
at the age of 70. This date is not correct because Nadim had written an 
elegy on the death of his teacher Nazlri Nishapuri which occured in 7023 
A.H. If we believe Nasrabadi that Maulana Nadlm Gilani lived upto the 
age of 70 his death must have occured in about 7060 A.H. Maulana Nadim 
Gilani visited Patna while on his way back to Iran from Bengal. 

4. The compiler ofTJrfi Shirazi's Djwa/i, Siraji, better known as Siraja-i 
Isfahani , had also visited Patna during the stay of Muhammad Sadiq. 
Siraji‘s full name was Mirza Qasim Imam. According to Sadiq, Siraji was 
also adept in music. Sadiq speaks of Siraji’s illness but docs not give the 
year of his death. 

5. Another Iranian visitoi to Patna during the time of Sadiq was Mir 
Yahya, son of Mir Hashim Musavi of Qum. He belonged to a Syed family 
of Traq-i ‘Ajam and had come to India during the reign of Emperor Akbar. 
For some years he lived in the Deccan. Emperor Jahangir had appointed 
him a DlWan and Bakhshi in Orissa. On being dismissed from this service 
after a few years he arrived in Patna and tierce he went to Agra wheie 
again he got an assignment as the Bakhshi of Kabul. His death took place 
at that place. 

6. Muhammad Sadiq had the occasion to meet in Patna an Iranian named 
Baquia who Was a talented artist and expert musician. Pfquia was in the 
service of Prince Parvcz but when the Prince’s fortune declined he left the 
service and went to Benaras. When Prince Khurram tShah Jahan) came 
to Patna, Baquia returned to Patna and received the Prince’s favours. When 
Shah Jahan ascended the throne Baqu ; a went to Delhi and was honoured by 
the Emperor. Towards the end of his life he returned to Iran on his way 
to Mecca for pilgrimage. 

7 . Another Iranian calligraphist who was at Patna during the mid eleventh 
century of Muslim era, was Muhammad Yahya Ji~mi. He w'as a descendant 
of the great Iranian saint Shaikhul-Islam Ahmad Zhanda III of Jfm. Sad:q 
speaks highly of Yahya Jami s art of calligraphy, but he is not mentioned in 
Tazkira-i Khush Navlsaii compiled by Agha Mahdi Bayani and published by 
the Tehran University. Yahya Jami, however, had become an ascetic 
and died at Patna. 

The reign of Auiangzeb ‘Alamgir marked the beginning of the down- 
fall of the Mughal rule in India. The country was torn by rebellions, revolts 
and interracial warfares. The condition of the country had commenced to 
become unsettled. Even in such times Iranians continued to ccmc to India 
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for sight-seeing and seeking fortunes. One such person was Mfrza Musavi 
Khan pen-named Fitrat. He ca m e from Mashhad and in India he married 
the sister of Emperor Aurangzeb’s wife. On account of this high connection 
he was appointed the Diwan of Bihar under Buzurg ITmmid Kha n , the then 
governer of Bihar (1094-98 A.H./I683-86 A.D.). As Fitrat was a good poet 
ofPci sian he contributed to the development of literary atmosphere ofPatna. 
But he could not pull on well with the governor and had to leave Bihar after 
a short time. He was then sent to the Deccan to occupy another 
important office. His death occured in HOT A.H. 

8. In 1703 A. D. Prince ‘Azlmush - Shan was made the governer of 
Bihar. He was the second Mughal prince to hold this important 
office in Bihar. The prince was a patron of art and literature. His 
court at Patna^ which was now named ‘Azlmabad after the Prince’s 
name , became a heaven for scholars. It was during his period of 
governorship that an eminent Iranian poet and scholar visited Patna. 
He was Mulla Muhammad Sa‘Id pennamed Ashraf, son of Mulla 
Muhammad Salih of Mazandran and the grandson of Mulla Muhammad 
Taqi Majlisi, the reputed scholar and theologian of Iran. Mulla Sa‘Id 
Ashraf was born at Isfahan in about 1036 A. H. He came to 
India in the company of his uncle Mulla ‘Azlzullah on the occasion of the 
coronation ceremony of Emperor Aurangzeb in 1068 A.H. Aurangzeb ap- 
pointed Ashraf as the tutor of his daughter Zebun-Nisa Begum. After some 
years of stay in India, Mulla Ashraf returned to his native country. But he 
Paid a second visit to India in 1098 A.H. This time he came to Patna also 
and became attached to the Court of Prince ‘AzTmush-Shan. The Prince 
held him in great respect and in consideration of Ashraf’s old age and 
infirmity had allowed him to sit with case in his presence. After few years 
Mulla Sa‘Id Ashraf set out for Bengal on his way to Mecca for pilgrimage. 
But he died on the way at Monghyr in 1116 A.H. According to some 
biographers his tomb was buih inside the Monghyr fort but now no trace of 
it is to be found. 

Another important visitor to Patna who came from Iran was the celebr- 
ated poet Shaikh ‘Ali Hazln of Lahijan. He was born in 1103 A.H. at Isfahan 
and resided there till the age of 32 when his town was attacked by Mahmud 
Khan Afghan. It was followed by mass slaughter and plunder and pillage 
which completely upset Hazfn and left his hearth and home for a life of 
ceaseless wanderings. Ultimately he migrated to India to take refuge here. 

But his misfortune followed him. He could not enjoy peace due to the 
jealousy of his acquaintances. He stayed in Delhi upto 1154 A.H. Then he 
set out for Bengal with the intention to go to Mecca. At the time he 
reached Bihar he had become weak anG emaciated due to bad health so, he 
could not proceed further. He hajted at Patna fora few years. From hqrq 
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he paid visit to Bcnaras which he liked very much and decided to stay 
there. His death took place in 1181 A.H. 

The last Iranian visitor to Patna in my list is the famous traveller Agha 
Ahmad Bihbahani, who was the grandson of the reputed Persian scholar 
Agha Baqar Isfahani Bihbahani. Ahmad Bihbahani was born in 1191 
A.H. at Kirmanshah. At the age of 20 he set out from Mashhed on a tour 
of India and other countries. In the course of his journey he came to Bengal 
and was the guest of Bahu Begum, the wife of Sirajud-Daulah, the Nawwab 
of Bengal. After spending some years at Murshidabad he felt the urge to 

visit ‘Azimabad and started on his journey in 1224 A.H. He travelled 

by a boat up the Ganga. In' his way he made halts at Rajmahal, Bhagalpur 
and Motaghyr. In Monghyr he saw the hot springs at Sitakund. He reached 
Patna in the month of Ziqa‘da 1224 A.H. and was received by his friends 
and acquaintances. He went round the city and saw ancient buildings 
among which was the Madrasa of Saif Khan built by the side of the river 
Ganga. He was so much struck with the beauty of the town that he called 
it Jannat ill- Hind (the Heaven of India). Bihbahani also visited Sasaram 
and saw the tomb of Sher Shah of which h e gives a detailed description with 
the historical background in his book of travels A//V’ aii-Ahwal-i Jahan 
Numa. He wrote this book while at Patna during tl e yens 1224-25 A.H / 
1809-10 A D. 

I am going to conclude this paper with mentioning that 
numerous Iranian visitors come to see Bihar and Patna in recent 
years, when Patna has now double attraction. Besides the ancient monu- 
ments that lie scattered in Bihar the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library 
has drawn loVers ol art and learning from near and distant places. The 
Library is a storehouse of priceless treasure, precious paintings and valuable 
rare manuscipts of Arabic and Persian languages. 
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Origins 

Ever since the break with Dehli in 1347 A.D. the Deccan had been 
in constant contact with Iran, ‘Iraq and the surrounding lands, and the 
Newcomers from these countries formed a considerable and influential 
section of the ruling elite. The story of the Bahmani rule over the Deccan, 
lasting more than two hundred years, is the story of constant clashes 
between these afaqis and the so-called dak h ms, the baton of government 
passing alternately from one to the other. But strangely, we do not come 
across any such clashes during the rule of the Qutb Shahis/and the whole 
period, lasting more than two centuries, was free from internal turmoil 
and peace prevailed between the dakhnis y afaqis , Muslims and Hindus. 

The Qutb Shahi State extended its limits to include the whole of the 
Andhra region and more, from the confines of Orissa right up to St. 
Thomas Mount, south of Madras, with a northern bulge bringing in Bastar 
and a large western bulge touching Kohir, ‘Alampur and Gooty. The 
State had its first capital at the eminence of Golkonda which was shifted 
in 1000/1591-92 to the newly built town of Haidarabad situated on the 
Musi, a tributary of the Krishna.* 

The Qutb Shahi dynasty was ethnically Turkish, hailing from the j 
Turkish tribe of Baharlu, but it had a strong cultural background located 
in Iran. The progenitors of the dynasty belonged to the Turkish tribe of 
Qara-quyunlu which had Black Sheep as its emblem, and they were at 
daggers drawn with the Aq-quyunlu who had White Sheep as their emblem. 
One of their ancestors, Qara Muhammad, ruled over the Iranian province 
of Azarbaijan and Armenia. The great hurdle in his way was the con- 
queror Timur, and with his death in 1405 Qara Muhammad’s son Qara 
Yusuf Was able not only to regain his lost patrimony, but to annex Isfahan, 
Hamadan and Qazvin as well. He died in 1430 and left his large Iranian 
dominions to his son Amir Iskandar, who added Fars, Kirman and 
Khurasan and thus became an Iranian potentate par excellence.* 
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Iskandar’s death in 1438 marks the end of the rule of the Qara« 
quyunlu, for thev were dispossessed and nearly all of them done 'o death 
by their cousins the Aq-quyunlu. One of the few surviving members 
of the tribe, Uwais-Quli, considered it advisable to send Inis young son, 
Sultan-Quli, a lad of about 20, away from Iran under the guardianship 
of his brother, Allah-Quli. The uncle and the nephew Wended their 
Way to the Bahmani capital, Muhammadabad-Bidar, where the Bahmani 
ruler Shamsud-DIn Muhammad m^surnamedj Lashkari, held sway. 4 

General Trends 


Sultan Quli s phenomenal rise from a non-descript Newcomer to 
be the premier nobleman of the Bahmani Kingdom, then to the governor- 
ship of the Bahmani province centered in Golkonda, and finally to the 
rulership of a vast territory touching the coast line of What Was later known 
as the Golkonda Coast, reads like a romance. He was, however, more a 
general and an administrator than a patron of letters and we have’ no data 
of his having actually patronised Persian learning. The official language 
of the new State was Persian and remained so right through its existence 
His primary effort was to bring the whole Telugu-speaking territory under 
one sceptre^ and, in a way, to make Persian its official language 
parallel to the mother tongue of the generality. Sultan Quli 
Was granted the title of Qutbul-Mulk by the Bahmani Sultan a title 
which Was changed into Qutb Shah by the fourth ruler, Ibrahim (1550-1580) 

Although the reign of Jamshid (1543-1550) was stormy and he was dubbed 

a patricide by lus contemporaries, his reign saw the beginnings of Persian 
poetry in the Deccan which later included all manners of Persian com- 
position, qasidah , gliazal, religious and amorous poetry, and marthiva In 
the realm of prose we have medical books, works on weight and measures 
philosophy, 1 asawwuf, and imaginary tales and authentic historical works’ 
The impact of Persian learning on the general life of the people was such 

f S [ k T ° f “"a Pr ° P , het ’ S da,ighter ' F * tima ’ Cre ^ ^consciously i nt o 
the high and low pitch regulated by the movement of the plough. h 

I:i architecture the Indo-Persian arch, stilted or non-stilt^H ^ , 

plain, found its way from Golkonda to Vijayanagar thence to Pe J 7 

and Chandragiri and to Tanjavur in the far South' wheTJ i t stnThec? 
the visitor towards its origin in Iran. beckons 

Jamshid 

The few lines front the pen of Jamshrd u 

are not of a very high order „ Which have come down to us 

imaginary beloved. Some of them ^y well be ched '° ** 
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As will be>oted, Jamshid’s poetry is not of a very high order, but if circums- 
tances had been more propitious he would have become the centre of a 
more fruitful school of Persian poetry. 

I bra him 


Jamshid s brother Irbrahim had sought asylum in Vijayanagar from 
the Wrath of his unkind brother, and was there for seven long years of his 
impressionable age from 1543 to *550. While there he had imbibed a love 
for Telugu language and learning and it is related that he had even married 
a Telugu girl named Bhagirati. It was only on Jamshid's death that he was 
called back to Golkonda. When Ibrahim reached Kovilkonda he was 
received by the karkims, officers, naikwaris, blacksmiths, well-diggers 
guards and other Hindus and Muslims of the locality. Ibrahim’s 

progress from Kovilkonda to Golkonda Was one of triumphal 

march. 8 It is related that the people, enroute, Hindus and Muslims 
showed their enthusiam by reciting and singing certain lines i n Persian 
and Telugu, two of the Persian lines of which may be quoted here ; 
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In spite of lus obvious leaning towards Telugu learning it was only 
natural that he should also patronise those who composed poetry and wrota 
books in his mother-tongue, Persian. In his reign were laid the foundation 
of the works on history which bore abundant fruit in later years. One 
O ie historical Works Which were dedicated to him Was Khurshah b 
Qubad al-Husaini’s voluminous Tari’ch-i Ilchi-i Nizam Shah* It is a 
history of the world stressing the history of pre-lslamic and Islamic Iran 
the Sultans who held sway in Bengal, MalWa, Gujarat and the Deccan’ 

upto d 1518 thC Bahmam Sultans doWn to the re »gn of Mahmud Shah 


ikewise, Mulla Husain Tibsi’s book the Marghubul-Qulub is to be 
noted. The Mulla began writing a history of the dynasty i n the time of 
i s founder, Sultan-Quli ( and lived on to the reign of Ibrahim. 9 
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There is another short prose work by Mulla Husain, the Saidty&h ■ 
or the Book of the Game written under the orders of Ibrahim himself in 
1575-76, and it deals with all aspects of the game and the limits set on it 

by Muslim law. 10 

A book of considerable value which is again dedicated to Ibrahim and 
Which contains, among other pieces, odes and qasidas in honour of Ibrahim 
and other notable figures in the Deccan is Haji Abarquhi’s Diwart. Itj 
contains a description of the capital of the Qutb Shahi Kingdom m the 
time of Ibrahim and a virtual picture of the State and of those who held 
sway in it. Although Haji is the takhallus of the poet and Abarquhhis 
native town, his full name is nowhere mentioned m the Diwan.i This 
is stranee as many of the poems are of a high order and any poet of the 
genre may have been proud of his work. The following pieces may be 

fruitfully cited : 

In short lines he describes his progress from the port of Dabul 
(Dabholj to the Kingdom of Tilang : 
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From Dabul he went straight to Golkonda where Ibrahim was reigning : 
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It was during Ibrahim’s reign that the fashion of writing dynastic 
histories in Persian verse was started. Except for the so-called Khantsa- 

1 u, , h ' thCy are a11 voluminous tomes - some illustrated, others 

rV P T S J eft f ° r fUtUrC ,nSertions - They are N is bat Nama^i 

Outh^lX iTlf ? a T ~‘~ QU ! b Shahi, Tawdrik h-i-Qutb Shahi and Khamsa, 

Sr! ° ne ’ the NiSbat Nama ' i Shahryavi is ascribed to 

t0 PnnCe Ha,dar Khan ’ ° ne of the s °os of the 
founder of dynasty showing that Persian learning had already permeated 

» f' a H ° r r h ' HindU SOCie,y ThKC Tories ta r”S d 

set the fashion of writing down histories in prose. 

Muhammad-*Quli 

Qutb Shah "( 1 580^1 6V1 ° ° f Ibrahims son Muhammad-Quli 

M ( J 0 580-1 61 1 ‘ ,2) - Muhammad-Quli was an artist bv nature 
and Was adept in poetry, both Persian and Dakhni, town-planing and 
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architecture, and his reign may be said to be a landmark in many aspects 
of the life of the State. He Was not merely a poet in Persian but encouraged 
Persian poets, literateurs, men of religion and others to make his new capital 
Haidarabad their home. His chief minister, Mir Mu’min, a great ShPah 
divine himself, was the centre of a whole bevy of Persian men of letters, 
diplomats and teachers of note. 

The king’s poetry in Dakhni, which forms a large part of his 
famous KuUiyat 9 Was to a certain extent different to his Persian poetry, for 
it Was louder and perhaps more realistic than the latter. The volume of his 
Persian poetry is far smaller than his poetry in Dakhni Which reaches 
thousands of verses. Here may be cited a few lines which Would show the 
flow of the language at the hands of the king : 
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Out of many Persian poets and prose-writers who flocked to Hai- 
darabad during his reign there were many of outstanding merit. Muhammad 
Amin Shahristani came to the Deccan in T6Q2-3 and was appointed Mir 
Jumla by the Sultan on the recommendation of the Peshwa of the Kingdom, 
Mir Muhammad Mu’min Astrabadi. He retained his high office right 
through the reign. He was a great upholder of Persian learning and patro- 
nised those w'hom he considered fit for his patronage. While he was in the 
Deccan he composed four mathnawis parallel to the well-known Khamsa-i 
Nizami, viz. Khusraw Shinn, Laild Majitun , M a tmahuUAnz dr and Falakul- 
Buruj. These mathnawis were compiled in four years from 1017 A.H. to 
1021 AH. 14 

Another poet who was honoured at Haidarabad Was Mulla MuTn 
Mirak Sabzwari who began by acting as the Nizam Shahi envoy to Haidar- 
abad in order to facilitate the King on the occasion of the marriage of his 
daughter Hay at Bakhshi Begum to Prince Muhammad. He composed 
the following lines felicitating the new couple : 

jr? Jb _> 5 ■*-» oT J*l 

(**• o-t-i 1.1 U *•> ^ 

S-sf- j' A «-*“ J-f- •SjS'. (jjj> 

Mir Mu' min Astrabadi 

Here it is necessary to say something about the services rendered to 
Persian literature by the Peshwa Mir Mu‘min who has left indelible marks 
on the histoi y and culture of Haidarabad. Mir Mu’min arrived in 
Haidarabad in the beginning of 989/1581 during Ibrahim’s reign and lived 
on through the reigns of Muhammad-Quli and Sultan Muhammad. 

It is truly strange that we are not aware either of the birth-date of this 
great man nor are we sure of the date of his death which is not incised on 
his grave at the Da’ira-i Mir Mu’min, Haidarabad. It is surmised that 
he died in 1034/1674-25, i.e., not long after his patron’s death.** Mir 
Mu’rr in’s early training had been in the court of Shah Tahmasp Safawi 
and this training came to his assistance in later life. His poetry is ripe 
and purposeful, and it was his tutorship of King’s nephew and son-in-law 
Prince Muhammad which bore abundant fruit during the latter’s reign. 

!n the eyes of the Mir, Haidarabad had taken the shape of a new 
Isfahan, as he says in one of the odes dedicated to Sultan Muhammad 
on the occasion of the festival of Zil-Hajjah in 1020: 
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The first dated piece by the Mir is the chronogram composed at th 
hi i tli of Sultan Muhammad on 14 Rabi‘ IE, 1001/1592-93 : 
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Some of his later pieces are full of gusto : 
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The conditions prevailing at Colkonda-Haidarabad led to the influx of 
literary men from Iran, some who came to stay, such as Mulla MuTn MIrak, 
Muhsin Hamad ani and Wahshi Kashi, while others returned to Iran such 
as Ghiyathud-Din Isfahani, Sirajud-DIn ‘Arif and others. 

Apart from odes and religious invocations of which Mir Mu’min 
was the master there is a remarkable prose work by him viz., the 
Risdla-i Miqdariah. The pamphlet deals with the weights and measures 
current in the Qutb ShShi Kingdom and their comparison with the 
weights and measures prescribed by the Muslim law and tradition. The 
pamphlet may be said to be the first scientific treatment of the subject in 
Persian in the Deccan. A few sentences Would suffice by way of illustration : 
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Sultan Muhammad 


Sultan Muhammad Qutb S"hfllh (1611-12-1626) had been nurtured in 
the milieu created by Mir Mu’min, and had moved far aw'ay from the 
literary atmosphere of the court of his father-in-law Muhammad-Quli 
Qutb Shah. He was of a studious and scholarly bent of mind, and the 
Mir had made him an Iranophil to the extent that, as he has said in an ode 
quoted above, he had turned Haidarabad into a new Isfahan. Sultan 
Muhammad’s erudition and love of learning as well as a variety of works 
in almost all the current sciences in Persian is evidenced by the remnant of 
the books in the royal library which have survived the ravages of time and 
which are interspread in the Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna; the National 
Library, Berlin; Haidarabad Central Library; ' Salar Jang Museum, 
Haidarabad, and a number of private collctions. 18 ~ ^ 

Muhammad Qutb Shah was a bibliophil, and the many endorse* 
ment on his books in his oWn handwriting show how much at home he 
was in Perso-Muslim learning. We have already dealt with the endorse, 
ment of his genealogy on the copy of the Kcmzul-Utghat , and 27 another 
important autographic insertions on the Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah’s 
Kulliyat would show the How of the Persian language at his hand. 1# 

A few instances of Muhammad’s Persian poetry would show not 
merely his mastery of diction but also the variety of topics on which he 
composed his pieces: 
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Before we pass on to the reign of ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah (1626-1672) 
it is necessary to mention a very important work in chaste Persian prose 
which was written under Sultan Muhammad’s orders and which is named 
after him, viz., Tarikh-i Muhammad Qutb Shah or as it is generally known, 
the Tarikh-i Qutb Shahi. The author, who chooses to be anonymous, 
says in his Introduction that he had as his guide a more voluminous history 
of the dynastry “by one of the officers of the State”, but this larger history 
is extinct. On the other hand, the book under notice gives the reader and 
even the research worker all the necessary details of the State ranging 
from the Qara-Quyunlu right up to 1626 when the book was completed. 

‘Abdullah 

‘Abdullah was fourteen when his father died, and Sultan Muhammad 
took care to give his only son the best possible tuition in the Persian lore. 
At the age of five he was put under Mir Mu’min s son-in-law, Mirza Sharif 
Shahristani and there is no doubt that he grew up to be a lover of Persian 

language and literature. 
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Rather curiously, however, we do not possess a single line in verse 
Which may be attributed to ‘Abdullah. We have, however, quite a volume 
of his diplomatic and other lcttc.s as veil as a number of chronicles and 
one remarkable lexicon, the EurhSn-i Qdti ’ dedicated to him in 1061/1651. *i 
Except a few' stray verses here and there, the main output of Persian 
literature in ‘Abdullah’s reign is in piose and practically all of a serious 
natuie. This answers to the difficult political stage through which the 
State was passing, and this hardly allowed any scope for light literature. 

In spite of the adverse comments Which Burhan-i Qati‘ has withstood, 
it is a remarkable dictionary w ritten in the most modern style with a learned 
Introduction. The author, Muhammad Husain Burhan, begins the Intro- 
duction by defining the basis of the science of language: 
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L ‘ ltcr ln l J us Introduction the author deals with the broad structure 
of the Persian language, the origin of proto-Persian and the Pahlavi the 
gen, us of the language, the theory of letters as applied to Persian the total 

pemminl Tot * CU, reUt m thC lan8Ua « C and “ ™ bcr of other topics 

histoiw onhe i fifsT Ud ' D t in Aluu;ld ? a ‘ idi ’ s HoJiqatus-Salatvi is a detailed 
h toiy of the first nineteen years of ‘Abdullah's reign. It is a dav-to-dav 
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of their original significance, and the stories have become a part and parcel 
of the Andhra culture. There are variations from the traditional story 
woven round the persons of the Prophet’s grandsons which made them 
thoroughly intelligible to the non-Muslim villager, but their variations 
become the more interesting thereby. The translation of one of the songs 
■Would show how the story has been intertwined with local sentiment. 
The dirges are all Teluguised, and even the marriage of Hazrat Qasim is 
placed in the Andhra atmosphere. A small quotation will illustrate the 

story : 

“Salutation to Thee, Salutation to God, Salutation to Almighty! 

In the City of the Sky there is a beautiful Fort; 

Inside the Fort there is a Palace made of glass; 

Inside the Palace of glass there are high seats; 

There are whisks and beautiful thrones; 

Who are on those two thrones? 

These are Hasan and Husain, two brothers. 

Kings in Court, Lords on the Throne, 

Monarchs ruling over the Seven Isles.”* 4 

Abul-Hasan 

If the Teluguised version of the dirges connected with the fateful tale 
of Karbala points to the approaching extinction of the dynasty the process 
of that extinction did not take very long before its final disappearance in 
U687. In spite of the supreme efforts of the last king, Abul-Hasan Qutb 
Shah, surnamed Tana Shah (1673-1687), the Kingdom could not survive 
the onslaughts of the Mughal power from without and conspiracies and 
treasons from within. Although Persian continued to be the official 
language of the state, political turmoil and uncertanities of official life 
did noft allow Abul-Hasan to patronise the output of Persian language and 
literature to any extent. Still, the language had a remarkable hold on the 
life, even of the non-Persian elements in south India, and it is related that 
When Shivaji sent Raghunath Narayan Hanumante as his envoy to 
Haidarabad in order to prepare the ground for his approaching visit, the 
envoy spoke to the Sultan in chaste Persian, which drew the two close to 
each other. Even before Shivaji visited Haidarabad as a State guest, 
Hanumante was able by his tactics to persuade Abul-Hasan to agree to an 
offensive and defensive alliance.** 

This episode as Well as an effort at creative literature in the shape of 
, A li b Taifur Bastami’s Hadd' iqus-Sal atm may be said to be the last glow 
in the embers of the Qutb Shahi dynasty. The only Persian book of note 
which was completed during the reign Was the Hada iqus-SaldtVl noted 
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above.* 6 The author takes pride in being a pupil of the Peshy/a of the 
Kingdom, ‘All ama Muhammad ibnKhatun. It Was completed in 1092/1681, 
i.e., barely six years before the fall of the dynasty and the elimination 
of the last independent Sultanate of the Deccan. And still the 
author calls Abul-Hasan, Shah-i Jahdn , in the dedicatory couplet : 

(jlaj Ijb '*jL .U2 


and in the following couplet prays for his royal prestige to remain for ever ! 
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The book is divided into three unequal Hadjqas or Gardens, and 

inspite of the sub-title ^S' J a very large poition of the work 

is devoted to the life histoiies and works of poeis, prose writers, adminis- 
trators and their literaiy compositions. It is in vivid contiast to the other 
tw'o piosc chronicles of the dynasty, viz., Tatikh-i Muhammad Qutb Shah 
which deals with the histoiy of tire dynasty up to 1617 and the HaJjqatus- 
SaltWi Which concentrates only on one ieign. The Hadaiq, which is moie 
vaiiegated, begins with the ancient Iranian dynasties, the PIshdadis, the 
lGy finis and the Ashkanis, and then delves through the Muslim dynasties, 
the moie eminent Sultans such as the Ziyaiis, the Sultans of Ghor, the’ 
Seljuqis, Khwaiizmshahis, some of the Sultans of Turkey and some of the 
Timurids liglit up to Jahangir. He then deals with the ancestors of the 
Qutb Shahis, the Safawis of Iran, passing on to the Bahmanis, of whom 
he touches only two, some of the ‘Ad.l Shahis of Bijapur aAd then the 

“paragons of justice”, the Qutb Shahis. The last Hadiqa deals entirely 

W.th the prominent w.ite.s of the Persian language, including administiatoi s 

men of learning, Wi iters, some of whom passed their lives in India While 

others who never came to this country. Obviously the ciiteria of ’choice 

are diherent when the chosen include Nasir Khusraw, Nizamul-Mulk Tusi 

Nasi rud- Din Tusi, Shamsud-Din Muhammad Kirmani, Abdul-Rahlm 

Khau-I Kluman , Abul-Fazl, Faizi, Mir Jumla Muhammad Amin Mahmud 

G await ; Muhammad ibn Khatun and others. The lack of system is a picture 

of the turoulent times through which the kingdom was passing. Still we 

are grateful to the author for having provided us with data about the 

life and work of authors ln Persian verse and prose which would 
otherwise be difficult to gather. 28 

Safawi Tran had, in fact, a quasi-political hold on the Qutb Shahi 

ScKiZl „ S “f ° f ’I™ W “ blCS “ d ™ay sc^oTs al, ovt 
the Kingdom. It was only in 1636 that it was replaced by the name of the 

Mughal Emperor under the well-known Jnqiyad Nama of that year. 2* 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. For the greatest extent of the Qutb Sham dominions see map marking its extent 
about 1670 in Sherwani, History of the Qutb Shahi Dynasty , facing p. 493. 
Tilangana or the land of Trilinga was the name given to the area controlled by 
the Qutb Shahis by our Indo-Persian chronicles. The name Golkonda was given 
to the whole area by the British. 



The genealogy will be found on the fly-leaf of the Kanzul-Lughat (Ms. Salar Jang 
Library, Haidarabad) and is in the hand of Muhammed Qutb Shah. It is dated 
beginning of Zilhajjah, 1025/November, 1616. Muhammad Qutb Shah was the 
fourth ruler of the dynasty and ruled from 1611 to 1626. 


3. For the Qara-quyunlu and the Aq-quyunlu see Tdrikh-i Muhammad Qutb Shdh 
(Q.S.), Ms. Asafiyah, Tarjkh-i Farsi, 401, Introduction. See also Minorsky, “The 
Qara-quyunlu and the Qutb Shalns,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 

Studies , 1955, pp. 56-73. 

4. Muhammad Shah III surnamed Lashkari, ruled 1463-1482. For theadvent of 
Sultan-Quli see Sherwani, the Bahmanis of the Deccan , Chapter 12. 


5. Q.S., 29-30. 

6 For the Telugu inscription in the Kovilkonda Fort on which this account is based, 
see Report of the Hydarabad Archaeological Department , 1928-29. 

7. Tdrt’dt-i Qtdb Shahi, India Office Library, Ethe, 2646, /ol. 52b, 53b. 



Tdri'di-i Uchi-i Sizdm Siuh , vis., Salar Jang Museum, Haidarabad, No. -188 b. 
IChucshah had dr;ady left \a.nad aagar and settled down at Golkonda under the 
umbrage of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and the name of the book appears to be a misnomer. 


9- Quotations from this book will be found in Q.S» op. cit., pp. 51-52. The book i, 
otherwise extinct. 

See Risala Tarl’ch, April-June, 1929, pp. 124-125 where a reference to the book is 
made to the Ms. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal where it is called 

*j J and the datC ° f US completion is given as 983/157 5. 


10 . 


11. See Z.A. Desai, “Abarquhi and his Dlwan”, Indo-Iranica, 1962, pp. 12-37. The. 
unique Ms. of the Dlwan is found in Kitab Khana-i Majlis, Tehran, No. 15033. 
Dr. Desai considers the Ms. to be unique. 
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12. Versified histories : 

Nasab Ndma-i Qulb Shahi , Asiatic Society of Bengal, Tvonow, 690; Nisbat Ndma-i 
Shahryari ; /&/</., 691; Tawarjkh-t Qutb Sliahi , Tndia Office, ZT//e, 2649; Tawarjhh-j 
Qutb Shdhiya ( Khantsa-i-Qutb Shdhiya ), Salar Jang Library, Farsi t 

1101. 

13. See Mir Sa‘adat ‘Ali Razavi, Ka1dmuI*Mul/~k, r pp. 46-54. 


14. For these mathnawis rcspccti vcl\ sec Lthe I. Col. 641 , No. 1 539; Elbe, 842, Col. 1540; 
Rieu, If, p. 65, Add. 24085; Rieu, TT, r Add. 25903. 


15. For the passage seel Q,S. 280, 

16« For full discussion of the date of Mir Mu’ir.in’s death sic Zcr: flcnat-i A.'?/* 
Mu min, pp. 174*- 179. The extracts from the Mfr's roctrv have all beer culled frem 
the valuable book. 


17. This highly valuable parrrhlct of 16 folios is housed in the Salar Jarg Mvscim 
Haidarabad, and is in Mjr Mu’min’s own hand-writ irg. Tt has the fairous seal of 
Sultan Muhammad's library 

J ^ xs* j+^f 4 (j**> j oU c l^ jf'’ 4 


along with a super scriplion in SultanJ Muhammad's own hard-writirg, 

6 \£ oJ£: 

• • • 

i 

For a complete description as well as the maruscrif 1 editiers of tl c rarrphlet 
see Hay dt- i Mir Mu'* min , op', cit. pp. 194-197. 


18 . 


Fora list of surviving books, sec Sherwari, Sultan Muhamnu (' Qitl Sklh, Karachi. 
1962, pp. 19-20. Tt is to the credit of ti e Sultan that the rorrber of rrar Vfcrjp ts 
in the royal library in 1034 A.H* exceeded 35,000; see Sherv ar i, Histt ry oj the 
Qutb Shahi Dynasty , p. 400. 


19. See Zor., Kulliydt-i Muhammetl-Quli Qutb Shah , p. 12, when Sultan Muhammad’s 
insertion has been copied along with his persoral seal. 

20. Sa‘adat‘Ali Razavi , op.cit., Sultan Muhammad adopted Zillul-Idh, <0)1 
andj Sultan as his ~takhallus. 

r 

21. (1) 6UaL. Salar Jang, Adab, Nathr Farsi , 

295 . 
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(2) oUjuU^UIj I ^ Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu Libr *ry, 

Karachi, 270. 

(3) ^l£Jl Salar Jang, 163, jt J 

22* Burhan-i Qati ‘ was published in two volumes by Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 
in 1888. 

23. Mfrza Nizamud-Din Sa‘idi’s Hadjqatus-Saldljn, annotated by Sayid ‘Ali Asghar 
Bilgrami and published by Idara-i Adabiyat Urdu , Haidarabad, in 1962. 

24* See Tomati Donappa,“Muharram Geetakalu”, Bharat i, Madras, 1941, pp. 162-164. 
See also Rama Raju, Muharram Folk Songs in Telugu , p. 3. 

25. Kincaid and Pajasnis : History of the Maratha People , Vol I, p. 238. Hanumantc's 
knowledge of Persian, Shivadigvljaya Bhakkar , referred to by Kincaid andParasnis, 
p. 254. 

26. The unique manuscript of the book is housed in the Salar Jang library, Haidar- 
abad. Tdrjk/t Farsi , 213. 

27. Colophon, fol. 209 (a). 

28. The author successfully covers his mental anguish more than the works of poets 
in Dakhni which are fullj of dirges and -marthiyas giving a premonition of 
the crash which was to follow. For this see Sherwani, History of the Qutb Shah l 
Dynasty , pp. 608-613. Golkonda fell to the Mughals on 21 September 1687. 

For the fall text of this important document see Abul-Hamid Lahori, Padshah 
Nama> Calcutta, 1866-72, II, pp. 177-181; for extracts see Sherwani, History 
of the Qutb Shahi Dynasty , p. 436. ' > 
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Goelhe, Hafiz and Iqbal 

A Comparative Study in their Creative Life-Styles 

J 

Prof . S. Vahiduddin 


r 


There are many good reasons to consider the life-styles of Goethe, 

H: fizand Iqbal in a comparative frame work and to explore their perspectives 
in a phenomenological way allowing each pattern of creative experience 
unstinted recognition. These great masters of poetic vision belong todifierent 
areas of the world and the influences that may have been decisive in the for- 
mation of their Welt-anschauung have been varied. Goethe whom Matthew 

Arnold described as Europe’s ‘sagest head’ was a man who enjoyed a rich 

and full life, who could love to the end of his day with the passion of youth. His 
concerns in life, were equally varied. He could interest himself in Nature at 
different levels, make a patient study of the plant life, formulate an unorthodox 


theory of colours and above all delve into the obscure recesses of man’s life. 
He was not a man of science in any professional sense, but fought against 
the mechanistic concepts of science. Though the soundness of his approach 
has been questioned and his conclusions have not found favour with the 
academic spokesmen of science his interest in science could not have been 
in vain and well [there might be an aspect of Nature only to be seen 
through a poet's eye and discovered by a poet’s genius. He was not also 
a p 1 osopher in any technical sense nor even such a systematic student of 
p i csop ical thought as his friend and jcunger contemporary Schiller was 
but he was none the less one of the most philosophical of v orld’s great poets ’ 
His vas a lyrical genius of the first order and as an observer of the human 

Zb/ T d ° ]l0W hS majCStiC hei ^ htS *” d <*1 W -y through its sinister 

Doet’s ’ C P3rtS ° f FaUSt reveal totaI1 y di fferent dimensions of the 
p et s experience and the quality of his formative power also undergoes a 

mean? ° What the second P art stands for, what its symbolism really 

embodied 'in?/ ^h 'fi ^ th ° Ugh S ° me ° f Goethc ’ s deepest insights aer 

lt . The first part is much more subjective: it ,es F onds to 
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common understanding more positively. T r. Faust is a disillusioned scholar 
who after long and laborious years of study realised to his utter dismay that 
his search for knowledge has led him nowhere. He is so disenchanted with 
all that goes in the narreef knowledge that hecursesall that is held in esteem, 
he it love or hope, faith or patience . 1 Tempted by Mephisto, who is not so 
much the embodiment of evil as the principle of movement in man and the 
spirit of denial, he seeks compensation in the pleasures of the world. But 
peace he does not find. He has to go through sin and suffering to find 
deliverance and redemption in love. And this is described with a religious 
pathos and mystic elan in the concluding second part of Faust . This nil- 
embracing love he finds immanent in the Cosmos and it is only when every 
thing seems lost and the victory of evil over man seems complete, that it 
makes its presence effective. And it was this womanly aspect of the 
Cosmos ( Das Ewig Weibliche) w'hich came to the rescue of Faust in his 
last anguish and carried him to everlasting peace and bliss. 


TheTpoetry'bf H?fiz has wielded immense influence wherever Persian is 
spoken or understood and he is recognised as the greatest lyrical genius of 
the Persian language. A mystical halo has surrounded his name and he 
is hailed as the interpreter of the unknow n (Tarjuman al-Ghaib) and many 
legends have been woven round his name. People have sought mystic signi- 
ficance in his love poetry and where wine, sr.cji and love are spoken of in 
glowing terms they are understood as symbols for love divine. The Dnvan 
has even been used as a book of divination and many interesting anecdotes 
have been accumulated in the course of time. But in all mystical love poetry 
one cannot ignore the human touch, and a fascinating ambiguity lurks in it. 
Some of the greatest mystical geniuses have found in human love the basis 
of the mystic experience. What testimony can be more authentic than that 
of the great Shaikh, Ibn ‘Arabi: ‘‘One of the most subtle phenomena of love 
is that which I experienced in myself. You experience a vehement love, a 
sympathy, an ardent desire, an emotional agitation so great as to provoke 


1* The majestic verses of Ghalib naturally come to mind. 
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physical weakness, total insomnia, disgust at food, and yet you do not know 
for whom or by whom. And then by chance an image appears to you in 
an inner vision. Then this love attaches itself to it. Or else you meet a certain 
person; at the sight the previously experienced emotion attaches itself to the 
person (as its object), and you recognize that this person was the object of 
your love, though you were unaware of it. ’ (Quoted after Henri C orbin, 
with a slight alteration: C reative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ' Arabi , 
p. 329)* 

That even roman lie love may transcend itself and lake almost the 
form of car it as is shown in the words of Shakespeare's Juliet : 


My bounty is as bouauless as the sea, 

My love as deep: the ore I give to thee. 
The more I have, for both are in. ini to. 


When one goes deep into the poetry of Hafiz and allows its influence 
to work unhindered one finds that the love of which Hafiz sings is 
two dimensional. It gives expression to man's yearning on two planes 
which continously intersect, and one is never sure of the soil on which one 
happens to stand at the moment. Friedrich Ruckcrt who has made rem- 
arkable translations ol oriental poetry has given a very pointed expression to 
this feature ol Hafiz. ‘‘When Hafiz appears to speak only of the super- 
sensible he speaks ol the sensible. Does he then speak of the supersensible 
when he appears to speak ol the sensible ? Ilis secret is supersensible because 
his sensible is supersensible." We find ourselves moving between the finite 
and the iiifiui.e and even when one understands the finite finite it is sud- 
denly transfigured and begins to emit light which seems to come from beyond. 

1 fence , lafiz cannot be understood in a rigid and fixed frame of reference. He 
cannot be interpreted exclusively either in terms of other worldly Sufism or 
in terms ol Bohemian estheticism. J here are of course verses which reveal 
mystic heights and do not allow us to entertain any doubts as to its mystic 
origins. The experience speaks for itself and is marked by incontestable 
authenticity. As lor example, when he speaks of the night when he found 
deliverance from sorrow and tasted of life eternal. Whilst the light of His 

essence overpowered him he drank deep from I Lis attributes in their reflec- 
tion : 


aJ l^c) J| j 
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No less authentically he sings of the mystic experience when he witnessed 
the creation of Adam re-enacted before his eyes and he found himself blessed 
with the company of heavenly hosts in supernal spheres of mystery i 

aoj J |OT JT JiAj cX)^ 

^ l; o lj Q-* h 0^£X# cJ Ia£ <J li5^ L» 

A) 1^0 J ^ A.£j 9 A+^S^ 1-* I j 1^ O l«.*»T 

And there are other verses where the human dimension is predominant, 
where the poet sings of Ruknibad and Musalla, wistfully recalls the joys of 
the human company, the enchanting beauty of Nature and the love of Shiraz. 
Again there are verses, and they form the major part of the Dwail, which 
allow the interpretation either way. His love does not allow itself to be 
contained by biologial compulsions and persists in old age with as much 
passion as in youth and refuses to wear itself out in course of time. Years 
do not make any difference : 

j A) lJ J ^ lj 0^3 ^ 

^0.** y j b jS p£jc>\ j a y fjzi 

The vision of Hafiz is permeated by the presence of God and in what- 
ever way man may err he cannot escape the all-embracing mercy of God* 
Hafiz truthfully echoes the Quranic mood which assures man of His unfailing 
mercy and indeed the Quran serves Hifiz as an unerring guide. It is true 
that the poet is deeply conscious of the evanesent character of all that is. 
Power and glory pass away and man’s pride which rests on human power is 
doomed* But though the world is transitory and all that exists is subject 
to death and destruction man should let his voice reverberate in the world 
so long as he lives and make his presence effective in life completely unconc- 
erned with its transitory character: 

i 

2 j|jji t_5":A»i JL.iT aUic. liu ^ij l Jy-. o.»u 

2. Incorporated in Iqbal's Urdu po-m on Napoleon. 
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The world passes with its joys and sorrows but joys have a place of 
their own. It is true man even in the short life given to him has to pass 
through anxieties and cares without end, his sky is overcast with clouds. 
But even when his boat sinks and his friends totally ignorant of what has 
befallen him, enjoy sound sleep, he is not given to despair. Suddenly the 
transcendental powers make their presence effective in his consciousness : 


J (jl» 

djjijf oij* s> j. 5 " j = J , 

It may be thought that Hafiz does not recognize free will, does not seem 

to accord freedom ) at any place in his scheme of things. And here it 

is that the contrast with Iqbal seems to be most striking. On the one hand 

there is a poet who insists on man’s uniqueness as self, on his Khttdi 

on his creativity; on the other there is a poet for whom freedom has no 

metaphysical roots, who seems to speak for total predestination. But their 

frames of reference are different. 3 Iqbal’s poetry is much more determined 

by his ideology than either of Goethe or Hafiz. The predestination of 

Hafiz is not so much reflective as a part of his own mystic experience where 

nothing exists but God, where to say ‘I am’ is also a grievous sin. Man 

wins freedom after the sacrifice of his empirical attributes. When he has 

passed through the state of ‘la or negation he emerges Transfigured in a 
new light : 


3. Though their existential level were 
the pervasive influence of Hafiz, 
echo in Iqbal; 


indeed different Iqbal could not resist 
The following verses have found an 
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The man of God then attains his creative and effective potency when 
he keeps vigils at night moaning in distress and prays in the morning with 
eyes filled with tears. He is not a slave of habit, but only by subduing its 
routine he acquires his mystic status. Hafiz never dissuades us from 
struggle, but insists on human endeavour perhaps because it is no less a part 
of God’s pre-eternal decision. Often when Hafiz takes recourse to pre- 
destination it is to refute the theologian with his own weapons and when 
he himself seems to commit himself to a deterministic view it is not that of 
mechanical determinism as that of Spinoza, but a part of his mystic 
experience when man becomes more than nature through the sacrifice of 
his nature : 


j vli 8 * 

What is it that fascinated Goethe in Hafiz? He wrote in T8T5 
that with the appearence of the German translation of Hafiz by J. Von 
Hammer-Purgstall he was greatly shaken. He could not go through this 
experience without active participation and it worked so powerfully on him 
that he had to flee from his surroundings into an ideal world. Goethe, 
in order to appreciate the oriental world, found it necessary to breathe its 
air and to acquaint himself with the peculiarties of the language and the 
customs of the Islamic Orient. He read some fragments of the Arabic Poetry 
which were available in translations, and busied himself with the life of the 
Prophet of Islam. He could not stand the encounter with Hafiz, ‘this 
mighty phenomenon’, as he says, without responding to him in verses which 
were inspired by his own experience. The result was the Dlwatt. Even the 
cursory perusal of the Diwtn shows how the German poet had involved him- 
self in the world of the Islamic East. Earlier he had made his acquaintance 
with the Quran, and inspite of the disadvantages which all translations, 
and especially the Quranic, are subject to. he had fcund in it a book which 
infused in him ever-growing wonder. How much the unique personality 
of the Prophet of Islam had influenced him is shown in Muhammed's Song 
whose spirit is conveyed in a poem of Iqb al included in the Pay am* i Mashriq. 
Goethe, of course, could appreciate the world of Hafiz primarily in its 
aesthetic and human relevance. There are also in Goeth’s Dlwcn verses 
which shew the German pcet following the path of JUfiz with lyrical light- 
heartedness. 
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While Hafiz would fain to give S a n trkand and Bukhara for the mole 
of his beloved, Goethe would present these wonderful cities and even more 
with equal ease- II this kind oi generosity finds little understanding with 
the Kaiser it is because he has neither a beloved like the Poet's nor is a 
mendicant like him- Goethe also composed verses which closely follow the 
Ghazals of Hafiz in intention and spirit. When Hafiz asks the morning 
breeze to let the beloved know how he loves and pines for his lov e with 


grace (^kk) Goethe completely assimilates this delicacy of sentiment and asks 

the West Wind to go post-haste to his beloved and convey his love gently 
(sanlt) taking care to conceal his feelings so as not to make her sad. Now 
when love becomes realisation lor both these great poets and lovers the 
intimate accents oi their experience have a surprising similarity. Goethe here 
also completely succeeds in making the many splendoured world of Hafiz his 
own at least in some ol its characteristic moments- Goethe was bound to 
Hafiz in what one might call pre-eternal affinity. Even before his encounter 
with Hafiz his poems reveal the same delicacy of sentiment and are informed 
with the same spirit of self-surrender. While Hafiz thinks himself loo small 
^to be thought of by the beloved : 
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Goethe characterise > love as ‘happiness without peace' and runs eagerly to 
lay himself at her leet- (See Goethe s poems Rastlose Liebe' and ‘Sehnsucht’ ) 
Now when Hafiz sings of love with raptures : 
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Goethe responds with equal fervour- His beautiful verses celebrate love 
a la Hafiz when kisses are exchanged with kisses, glances with glances and 
breath is mingled with breath with unabated warmth - 4 But to say that he 
was insensitive to the mystic strain of Hafiz will be far from the truth. 
Goethe was fully aware of the fact that Hafiz was called 'the mystic tongue’ 
and that his poetic imagery was invested with a symbolic meaning and he 

4. Lieb’ urn Liebe, Stund’ u m Stunde, 

Wort um Wort u n d Blick um Bliek, 

Kuss um Kuss vam treubtcn Munde, 

Hauch um Hauch und GlQck um Gluck. 

(Goethe: Wcst-Ostlicher Divan) 
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was equally aware that all that passes has an allegorical significance and 

that love itself, especially a woman’s love, was capable of being transformed 

into an ultimate experience. He could give expression to this mystic all- 

God consciousness in those memorable verses of the Diwdn which begin 

with the words, “In thousand Forms, Most Beloved, you can hide your* 

self and in as many magic veils you can cover yourself and yet as, All- 
Present, I recognize you.” 

0 

Muhammad Iqbal was greatly conscious of his affiliation with Goethe and 
his Payam-i Mashriq is in fact composed as reply to Goethe’s West- 
Ostlicher Divan. He found in Goethe’s emphasis on personality as the highest 
bliss of the children of the earth and in his urge for the full unfoldmentof his 
potentialities as well as in his call to die, to live a kindred soul. The emphasis 
on action and freedom has been characteristic of post-Kantian German 
idealism, though the idealistic concept of freedom and action is different 
from what Iqbal means- In a famous passage Faust feels dissatisfied with 
the translation of the beginning of Saint John’s Gospel and after trying 
to substitute ‘thought’ and ‘power’ for ‘Word’ he decides that ‘act’ would 
more truthfully convey the original intention. Among German philoso- 
pers it was Fichte who in the early phase of his thought considered the Ego 
as ultimately real and the non-ego as posited by the Ego to make the exercise 
of duties possible. The ego of course here is the Absolute Ego. But the 
world Iqbal moves in has a different mould and his concept of freedom is 
not derived from German Idealism but from the French philosopher Henri 
Bergson. The Bergsonian concept of freedom is based on the consciousness 
of the authentic time which is duration (duree) as distinguished from the 
serial time of physics and mechanics- Bergsonian duration involves the 
notion of continuity as well as persistence of being and the idea of the non- 
destructbility of what is past* In fact it is an attempt to reject the idea of 
a specialised time as a homogenous simultaneity. Iqbal, however, took 
clue from Bergson but developed his notion of time in his own way incor- 
porating traditions taken from varied sources, Islamic and non-Islamic, 
and it is a question whether any consistent view of time can be ascribed to 
him. While philosophically Time as given in consciousness is identified 
with Reality it figures in his poetical formulation as a magician whose 
enchanted circle can be broken only by the man of God who has attained 
realisation, strangely reminscent of the power of the Vedantic mdya whose 
magic show is brought to nought with true knowledge or realisation. 
Zervan as the spirit of space and Time declares that ‘he is life, he is death, 
he is resurrection’ and whether it is angel or man he keeps them in his hold. 

But only he who has a time with God breaks his spell. 


» 
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Earlier the same prophetic traditon was quoted in support of a different 

trend of thought showing the marked impact of Bergson with a decisive 
separation of time from space : 
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His earlier poem Nawd-i- Waqt , very moving and beautiful indeed, has a 
Bergsonian accent as well but goes much beyond the philosopher's intention. 
Now Time is considered God’s robe and Man’s cloak and both of them 
Man and God, are looked upon as holding one another’s secret : 
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any one but God S t d' - mo ° lst ’ as one who refused to prostrate before 

• in Rumi he is represented as the embodiment of dis- 
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cursive intellect whereas Adam is shown to represent love in total 
submission. Iblls questions the divine decision and holds God responsible 
for his refusal* Adam on the other hand repents and takes the blame 
on himself without any argument. Hence while Iblls is cursed and falls 
irretrievably the fall of Adam, in the Islamic perspective has not been 
unmitigated evil* Adam’s sin offers new opportunities for development 
and leaves him the possibility of making good what he has lost. In Iqbal, 
Iblls enjoys a respectable position and though Islamic reference is never 
lost sight of, the Miltonian profile becomes more prominent. He represents 
a pride which cannot be subdued and speaks with a sense of righteous 
indignation and pleads his cause in a way which shows clearly where the 
sympathy of the poet in fact lies. It is as with Milton’s Satan who embodies 
the spirit of revolt and who would rather rule in Hell than serve in heaven. 
But whether it is Milton, Goethe or Iqbal the force of evil could not assume 
an absolute character and could not lead to any form of Manichean dualism. 
Evil cannot ultimately triumph and however victorious it may appear to 
be in individual skirmishes and battles, the struggle leaves no doubt as to 
its result and that is the subjugation of evil in the end. Evil is always 
subordinated to the divine tclos. Satan appears not so much in his con- 
frontation with God as in his challenge to man, as a force that has made 
‘man’s history colourful through his blood’ and who in fact contributes to 
the glory of God in forcing man to show what is best in him and demons- 
trate the raison d’etre of his existence* Iqbal has retained the Quranic 
motive when he makes Iblls man’s indispensible counterpart who fully 
exploits God s permission to lure him away from the path and who 
considers even his freedom to act as pre-ordained. It is remarkable that 
a daring European mystic, Boehme, ventured to place evil within life Divine 

and to consider it as an abyss which is unfathomable. 


Iqbal’s poetry reminds man of what he is and what he can be* Man 
faces God with confidence and even takes pride in his achievements. While 
God blames man for disturbing the cosmic harmony man takes on himself 
the credit of creating civilization : 
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But civilization cannot come into being without Nature. Man s creativity 
is not primary but secondary. Civilization cannot develop out of vacuum j 
A first creation which is Nature should precede a second creation whi 
is civilization. But this is the spirit of revolt characteristic of the modern 
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man which has found expression in Iqbal and has fascinated the Muslim 

youth. In Iqb.il the spirit of complaint ( d 3^~ ) speaks more authentically 

than that of the f reply' which looks rather like a post script to silence the 
critic. Iqbal, Hafiz and Rumi of course seem equally disappointed with 
men they come across. While Iqbal sings with Rumi. 

J ) ^ I'** ^ 3 ^ ~ 3 3- ^ 

Hafiz wistfully longs for a new man to emerge from a new world: 

3* J ^ -la 

We cannot say that either Goethe or Tqb.il went through any mystic 
experience. But Goethe could draw very close to it while Iqbal consciously 
kept himself at a distance. Hence it is a remarkable fact that Iqbal's ‘reply' 
to Goethe does not imbibe so much of Goethe as the German poet's 
response tells of Hafiz. Only it is in some of his lyrical exuberance that 
Iqbal comes very close to Goethe. His charming poem Jfuri and Poet 
catches the spirit of Goethe s poem which deals with the same theme and 
which Iqbal held as his model. In other words, there is more of Hafiz in 
Goethe than there is of Goethe in Iqbal. This is also equally true of 
the relationship of Tqbf.l to the great Sufi poet Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi. 
The spirit of Rumi is only partially expressed in Iqbal and most of his 
characteristic moments are conspicuous by their absence* It is not the 
c< static Rumi of the Diwan nor the Sufi master of the Masnawi but it is Rumi 
only in some of his seemingly activistic moments who speaks through 
Iqbal* If we are not to be misunderstood, we may say that it is rather 
a Nietzschean interpretation of Rumi which Iqbal offers though of course 
Nietzsche is also appreciated through Iqbal's own image of Islam. 


Iqbals is a restless soul which cannot remain satisfied with any 
imte gam. His quest knows no station; his life knows no halt. To live 
like a man is to live exposed to dangers, inviting new challenges. Even 
eath does not bring about any break in the continuity of the pligrim’s 
progress Nay, man is not assured of immortality as his right; he has to 
struggle for it as a candidate and his success will depend on the quality 

° 1S e °^ t *. Ever y seec * ^at is sown in the earth need not sprout to a 
new me- It is not only man who is in search of God but Ccd himself i s 
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in search of man. But what is man? Of all the universe it is he whose 


heart is inflamed with love. It is : not 

§ 


the desire ( 


<>) 


which 



characteristic of man but his inextinguishable longing ( )-Desires are 

subject to needs and move on the same plane; longing is oriented to new 
spheres of values and ideals which appear in the human horizon only to 
shift and recede. Man's longing aims at higher and higher ends. This 
is the reason why God demands from angels only obedience ; but from 
man as the custodian of ‘trust’ he demands more, he demands love. His 
love even in its fulfilment is sustained by the ever present threat of separa- 
tion. 


Unlike the physical worlds with their borders demarcated geogra- 
phically and disputed politically the worlds of spirit, especially as artistic 
creations, surprisingly meet even when they appear to develop conflicts 
and decisively separate even when they seem to converge. The sun which 
rises and sets again and again in Nature, said the great German philosopher 
Hegel remains the same but the sun of the spirit is always different. Our 
experiences of values always assume different accents and even with the 
same person they may correspond to different orders. God may be 
approached at different levels and man maybe understood in different ways- 
But whatever language they may speak and whatever words they may 
choose, what binds our poets and seers together is their sensititivity to 
beauty and their commitment to truth. It is only because their art was 
quickened with love and their life was consumed by its anguish, however 
different the order of their experience might have been, their everlasting 
presence is sealed on the record of the ever changing world : 
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An Outline of Indian Aesthetics 


Prof. Nagcndra 


Although Aesthetics had not developed in ancient India as an inde- 
pendent discipline, a sustained tradition of serious speculation on the 
nature of Beauty and its various aspects could be traced right from the 
beginning. 

Synonyms of Beauty 

In Sanskrit language we come across a variety of synonyms for Beauty 
— such as carutva , xaicitrya , sobha , kanti , sausthaxa , ramaniyatci , lalitya, 
laxanya , saundarya , etc. Strangely enough, the use of the word saundarya 
is not very old. In Vedic literature, the word sundara or its abstract form 
Saundarya does not appear at all, but there are several other expressive 
words to denote Beauty — -namely privet , pesas , citra , ranva , bhadra , 
madhura which are profusely used. The word sundara appears for the 
first time in the Rdmayana and then in the Mahdbhdrata , although there, 
too, it is very rare. 

In the treatises on Art which are quite comprehensive in their scope, 
most of the words mentioned above have been used : rtipa , sobha , vicchiti , 
vaicitrya, etc. for ‘Beauty’ and ramya , ranutniya, manojna , manohara , citra , 
c<7rw, etc. for ‘Beautiful’. The word Sundara or Saundarya also occurs, 
but no technical meaning is attached to it. 

In Poetics, too, although Vamana and Kuntaka have used the word 

saundarya in a technical sense, the use of other synonyms like sobha , 

ramantyata , caruta , etc. is more frequent. The Indian theorists have, 

however, evolved some technical terms for Beauty or the aesthetic quality 

of a word of art — * such as rara or camatkdra , dhvani, alankara , and 
vakrata. 

In brief, one could safely state that in Indian literature, technical or 
otherwise, the word saundarya , now commonly used in some of our 
major languages, was of no particular importance, but a number of other 
synonyms were freely used right from the ancient times. This variety of 
colourful synonyms not only evinces the highly developed aesthetic 
sensibility of the Indian thinker, but also helps a long way in building up 
a code of Indian Aesthetics on the basis of their connotations which 
contain some of the most fundamental concepts of Beauty. 
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Treatment of Beauty 

We come across a twofold treatment of Beauty in ancient Indian 
Literature : i) of Beauty in general and, ii) of Aesthetic Beauty. 

Of Beauty in General 

Almost all the major concepts regarding beauty in general can 
be traced in the grammatical formations of its various synonyms — « for 
example : 

i) The word suiulara which means 'appealing to the eye’ and 
sobha which denotes 'lustre’ or 'brilliance’ convey the idea tha t Beauty is 
a sensuous phenomenon - 

ii) The words rucira and cam which denote 'gratification of the 
taste’ suggest that Beauty is an attribute of the object existing in relation to 
the experience of the subject . 

iii) Words like manojna , manohara , Kdnta and ramanlya , etc- which 
mean 'captivating the mind’, 'coveted’, 'something in which the mind is 
absorbed’ reflect that the feeling of desire or love is inherent in the concept 
of Beauty . 

iv) The word susthu connotes the idea of 'proper co-ordination,’ 
'harmony’ and 'orderliness’ of parts. 

There are hundreds of hymns in the Vedas which contain some of 
the most powerful descriptions of natural beauty and physical joy. The 
Vedic poet, who was essentially a seer, describes beauty as an object of 
sensuous experience, by and large, with lustre, colour and vigour as its 
main attributes. But he is not less inspired by psychic or spiritual beauty 
which he describes with the same rapture. Beauty, according to him, is an 
object of bliss, and infuses new vigour; at the sensuous level it is light and 
at the spiritual level it is joy. The later thinkers combined these two and 
defined aesthetic experience as a kind of bliss beaming with the radiance 
of the spirit (Sva-prakasananda). 

The Ramayana of Valmiki is full of lively pen-pictures of all 
kinds of beauty : natural, human as well as artistic. In the context of 
nature, the main elements of Beauty are — ■ colour, radiance, purity, 
variety, novelty, softness, freshness, etc., and in the context of humane 
personality its basic qualities are proportion, fine constitution, brilliance, 
richness and ornament. 

In the Mahdblidrata , the historical element dominates over poetic art. 
Yet its varied descriptions reflect the sensuous and mental aspects of 
Beauty in abundance. In the description of nature, all the elements of 
beauty referred to in the Ramayana are reflected in different ways. The 
author of the Mahdbhdrata describes the charm of the human body as 
a unique achievement of life and the charm of the human body, according 
to him, depends on proportionate limbs and immaculate features 
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combined with vigour in the case of a man, and with tenderness in the case 
of a woman. Ornaments also contribute to the charms of personality and 
as such they also form part of the aesthetic material. They are, however, 
not an essential element of Beauty, because the natural attraction of 
human personality does not depend on them. 


In the Git d curiously enough, there is an indirect but remarkable 
indication of a fundamental principle of Aesthetics. When in response 
to Arjuna's insistance, Krisna unfolds his Universal Personality before 
him, he is filled with rapture and wonder. But when that expanding form 
transcends his psycho-physical capacities, Arjuna is overwhelmed with awe 
and is completely confounded. This event has been quoted very frequently 
for its metaphysical import, but its aesthetic implication also is not less 
significant. It contains, in embryo, a fundamental principle of Aesthetics — 
viz : for appreciation of Beauty, there should be perfect concordance 
between the sensuous form of an object and the psyco-physical capacities 
ot the subject — resulting in the harmonization of his impulses. When 
the sensuous form ol an object transgresses the psyco-physical capacities 
oi the subject, there is a break-down of this harmony which ultimately 
results in the failure of aesthetic sensibility. 


I he classical Sanskrit literature which was produced after the Epic 
Age is a treasure-house of Beauty. Besides innumerable exquisite descrip- 
tions ol Beauty, it contains brilliant reflections on the nature of art and 
its various aspects. For example, Magha’s dictum, — “that which assume 
anew lorm every moment is beauty ( ksane ksane unnavat amupait i tadeva 
rtlp am ramaniyat ayah) defines the nature of Beauty. Kalidasa’s famous 
verse - the creator gave her a lorm by means of his imagination after 
assembling all the elements of beauty in a picture” (citre nivesya parikalpita 
sattvayoga , rupoccayena mancisd vidhina kriiimi) describes the process of 
creation ol Beauty, whereas several piquant expressions of Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti analyse the quality of aesthetic experience in a significant 
manner. These reflections ol the creative genius of the highest order 
occupy an important place in Indian Aesthetics. 


Indian Philosophy, strangely enough, does not deal with Beauty 
directly, whereas the Western philosophers have reliected on the ‘ nature 
and forms of sensuous as well as ideal Beauty right from the beginning. 
The Indian mind has concentrated on the 1 experience ’ of Beauty viz. ananda 
Nevertheless, there are certain theories in our systems of Philosophy which 
have deeply inlluenced the aesthetic speculations of Indian critics. 

Devotional literature in India is characterized by the concept of 
Divine Beauty. The Beautiful Personality of the Creator as reflected in 
the Universe is an object of transcendental love. In Vedic literature as well, 
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the Divine Beauty has been described as the fountain-head of all the forms 
of terrestrial beauty, but that concept is abstract. In devotional literature, 
it has been endowed with a preceptible human form. This conception of 
Divine Beauty in a human form is an event in the history of Indian 
aesthetics. This system of the Philosophy of Divine Beauty is a unique 
feature of Indian aesthetics, the like of which does not exist in any other 
language of the world. 

Treatment of Artistic Beauty 

References to artistic beauty, direct and indirect, are available in 
Indian literature almost from the very beginning. The word Kala (art) itself 

> does not occur in the Vedas in the technical sense, but references to various 

% 

arts — poetry, music (vocal and instrumental), dance, painting, sculpture 
and architecture are scattered all over. The art of language i.e. poetry 
has been discussed at a number of places where all the major aspects of 
aesthetics viz. the nature of Beauty in its diverse forms — sensuous, 
imaginative, divine and physical — the motivating forces of art-creation, 
aesthetic experience, function and the media material, i.e. the word and the 
sense, the figure of speech, rhythm and metre, etc. have been analysed with 
a fine insight. The art of music, hailed as the N ada-Brahma i.e. the sound 
form of the Supreme Being, has been treated in detail in the Samaveda 
which is the fountain-head of classical musicology. The plastic arts such 
as architecture, sculpture and painting are also mentioned in various 
contexts; but the Vedic poctic-seer was more attracted towards the Divine 
Craft than towards the man-made crafts, and therefore, these arts do not, 
find a prominant place in Vedic literature. According to an eminent 
indologist, some of the Vedic art-symbols like the purna-kumbha (the full 
pitcher), Kalpa-vrksa (the elysian tree), Dcvasura (gods & demons) Sri- 
Laksmi (the goddess of wealth) have deeply influenced classical architecture, 
sculpture and painting in India in theory as well as in practice. 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain detailed descriptions 
of the works of fine arts of all kinds which prove that during the Epic Age 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music and dance, besides poetry, 
of course, were greatly developed. These descriptions refer directly 
or indirectly to all the salient features of art, such as harmony, coherence, 
symmetry, colour-combination, richness, ornamentation, rhythm, liveliness, 
etc. Art is essentially a mental creation and its success lies in communi- 
cating the motive of the artist : this basic principle of art has been stated 
in very clear terms both in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In the 
context of the Gandharva-tattva or the Science of Music, a number of 
technical terms like sama, tala, laya, etc. are repeated quite frequently and 
some very important observations have been made in regard to the theory 
of poetry. For example, the opening verse of the Ramayana is an effective 
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exposition of this basic truth that emotion is the main spring of poetry 
and that the impact of a powerful emotion creates a rhythmic movement in 
the language, which ultimately assumes the form of metre. 

The contribution of the classical poets was all the more significant. 
Besides poetry and also drama which were their own fields of activity these 
poets had a fine understanding of other arts as well, such as music, dance, 
painting, sculpture, etc., and have made brilliant observations about them. 
Kalidasa was a poet of beauty par excellence ; he was an aesthete in the 
highest sense of the term and his reflections on the various problems of 
artistic beauty are superb. 


He makes use of the first couplet in the Rdnidyana to establish the 
emotive basis ot poetry by re-affirming that it was Valmiki’s grief which 
was really converted into a poem. Bana, Bhavabhuti, Srlharsa and 


Subandhu are other poet-artists whose statements about art are equally 
significant. Bhavabhuti, for instance, has underlined the basic unity of 
artistic experience and Bana has pointed out the essential elements of 
artistic expression in unmistakable terms. 

Although Aesthetics never formed part of Indian Philosophy, it has 

borrowed some ol its basic principles from Yoga* Nyaya, Sattkhya and 

V cchlnta. l or example, the conception of the basic sentiments under- 

iying the Rasas have been influenced by the analysis of the nature of 

SansLdra (inherent impulses) given in the Yoga. The definition of Smrti 

(memory) and Upanuti (likeness) given in the Nya\a and the conception of 

Rupa (form) in the Sdnkhya have been duly exploited by the later theorists 

of art. Vedanta has contributed three important principles to the Theory 

ol Beauty : (a) Art is diflerent from other material objects in the sense that 

it is neither real nor unreal, (b) The existence of art is only apparent and 

not tangible, (c) Expression is one complete entity and cannot be split 
into parts. 


India has a rich tradition of the Theory of Fine Arts. From the 
6th-7th to the 18th century A.D., quite a large number of encyclopaedic 
treatises were written in Sanskrit which deal with various aspects of all the 

major fine arts: their definitions and essential features, inter-relation, con- 
tent, divine and secular motifs, functions, media-material, etc. Their 
approach, however, is mainly technical, i.e., they have treated the techni- 
ques of arts in great detail and referred to the essential problems of aesthetics 
rather casually. The most important topic from the aesthetic point of view is 
the inter-relation of arts which has been discussed in the Visnudharmottara 
in ana for the first time. Order, symmetry and life-like imitation of nature 
aie essential qualities of art, but its soul is Rasa , and therefore Rasa and 
Rasa-dr st i have been discussed at length in the context of all arts — sculp- 
tuie, painting and dance. About the purpose or function of art, the Indian 
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theorist is quite clear in his mind. It cannot be denied that religion has been 
the source of inspiration of almost all the arts: architecture has been 
pursued as a form of worship of ‘ Vastu-Brahma' 9 music as a mode of 
spiritual exercise — the worship of the ‘Nada-Brahma' , and sculpture and 
painting are inspired by the urge to give a form to the Formless. At the 
secular level also, the importance of fine arts has not been under-rated : 
art has been described as an ornament of civic life or civilized living which 
leads to happiness and prosperity and refines sensibility. 


On the whole, the approach of these writers to the Theory of Art is 
conventional by and large which gives priority to tradition over individual 
talent. Since they wrote or compiled their works after Indian Poetics was 
properly developed, they have drawn freely on the theories of Rasa , Dhvani 
and A lank a ra and as such their original contribution to aesthetics is rather 
insignificant in comparison to the achievement of the master-poeticians. 
Although all the fine arts, namely, architecture, sculpture, painting, music 
and dance have been discussed in most of the treatises in one single volume 
they could not build up a common code for all art, inspite of the fact that 
they had recognized their inter-relationship quite in the earlier stages. 
The obvious reason for this failure was that they were primarily engrossed 
in technical details and treated the fundamentals of art rather casually. 

The investigator has ultimately to fall back upon Poetics which is 
really the core of Indian Aesthetics. The works on Indian Poetics don’t 
deal with any of the fine arts mentioned above : at the most they are 
referred to in illustrating some principles or as source-material for poetry. 
But the subtlety and depth with which these theorists have treated various 
aspects of Beauty expressed through the medium of sound and sense are 
rarely found elsewhere. This treatment is so complete and profound that 
some of the basic principles of Aesthetics which are being propounded by 
Western scholars now, were anticipated by Indian masters about a 
thousand years ago. 

The formulation of the theories of Rasa (the principle of emotive 
appeal). Alankara (figurative use of language), Dhvani (the principle of 
suggestiveness of art), Riti (diction) and Vakrokti (artistic expression) is the 
result of an age-long enquiry into the nature and the essentials of Beauty. 

It is true that this enquiry is limited only to the forms of Beauty expressed 
through language, but its findings are so fundamental and comprehensive 
that they are equally applicable to all arts. 

Therefore, the code of Indian Aesthetics can be built mainly on the 
foundation of Poetics; and there is nothing strange about it because the 
same thing has happened in the West as well. The other sources can be 
(i) Indian Poetry which teems with exquisite pen-pictures of beauty in 
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all forms and shades, (//) Indian Philosophy — especially the Saivite 
Monism— which dwells on Eternal Beauty or Joy as the final reality 
(iii) the conception by Vaisnava Acaryas of T'ivinc beauty possessed of 
human attributes and (iv) lastly, of course, the treatises on Fine Arts. But, 
these other sources, I repeat, are secondary and can be helpful only to a 
limited extent because their basic concepts arc all found in the works on 
Poetics. 

Special Features of Indian Aesthetics 

Indian Aesthetics is an integrated discipline which treats of Beauty 

in the perspective of other values of life. It gives an independent status 

to Beauty in so far as it is not merged in other values — such as Dharma 

(ethical values), Artha (economic values) and Kama (emotional values). 

Beauty is intimately connected with emotional values; but its identity is 

revealed onlv when it transcends the emotion, bccau c c emotion is not 

•* 

beauty. Besides, emotional values themselves are not absolute 

values: they are supported by economic values and governed by 

moral values and culminate in spiritual values. In this sequence. 
Beauty also is integrated with economic, moral and spiritual 

values through the medium of cmotionl values: it is nourished by 

other values of life and in return lends richness and colour to them. All 
the Indian arts — - archiecture, sculpture, painting, music and poetry 
are linked with economic and emotional values at one end and with more 
and spiritual value at the other. In architecture, we have on the one 
hand royal buildings which refect opulence and pleasures of life, and 
temples, on the other hand, which symbolize peace of mind and elevation 
of the soul. Architecture and painting also en brace these two extremes 
simultaneously: the erotic paintings and images which adorn many a 
famous temple, bear witness to the fact that in Indian art Hiere is a fusion 
of different — nay. ever apparently conficting values. Music and poetry 
also corroborate this thesis : the erotic and the ethical aspects of life arc 
reflected in them almost side by side. Thus, Indian concept of Beauty 
is integrated with Life in its totality: the dichotomy of aesthetic and moral 
values which has been so prominent in Western culture and literature did 
not assume great proportions in India at any stage. 

The philosophy of Beauty is linked up integrally with the philosophy 
of Joy in India. Although the formal or the objective view is not entirely 
absent here. Art has been defined, by and large, as a spiritual activity. 
The original principle of Art in India has been the urge to give a finite form 
to the formless infinite. The creative joy of the Supreme Consciousness 
results in the Divine or the Cosmic Art--i.e. the Universe, 
and the creative joy of the individual consciousness gives birth 
to human art. Thus, like Indian Idealism, Indian Aesthetics also 
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stresses the integral relationship between the soul and the body. Just as the 
soul manifests itself through the body, in the same way human conscious- 
ness expresses itself through art-forms: the art-form is, therefore, as 

* • 

indivisible as human personaity. This integration of the emotive content., 
the symbol and the form, is reflected in all arts ranging from poetry to 


architecture, in which the Idea or the Sentiment and the Form are in- 
separably united. Inspite of a legitimate emphasis on the Sentiment, the' 
importance of Form has not been underestimated : the detailed analyses 
of the constituents of Form in all the classical works on Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Arts are unmistakable proofs of this statement. Between Rasa 
or the Sentiment which is the soul and RTti-cum«Alankara or the Poetic 
Diction which is the body, Indian Aesthetics has built up the bridge of 
Dhvani , i.e. the imaginative symbol which paves the gulf between the two. 
The integration of the soul and the body of Art has been established in 
Indian Aesthetics withoit effort — in the same natural manner as the 
integration of Beauty and other values of life. 


Thus, Indian Aesthetics is a philosophy of integration or harmony, 
in which all tensions are resolved. Its essence is the identification of 
Beauty and Joy : it is Beauty in terms of expression and Joy at the level 
of experience. 



Persian Embassy to the Court of Gujarat 


S. A. /. Tirmizi 


Bordering the littoral bed of the Arabian Sea from the Rann of 
Kutch to the port of Mahim (present Bombay), the Sultanate of Gujarat 
(8T0-980/1407-T573) was the first powerful maritime kingdom in the Indian 
subcontinent to bear the brunt of the rising naval-commercial power of 
the Portuguese who had circumvented the ( ape ol Good Hope in 
1497 AD- In less than a decade they succeeded in diverting bulk of the 
spice trade from the Red Sea and the Persian Gull to the new Gape 
route affecting thereby seriously the custom-houses of the Mamluks of 
Egypt, Ottomans of Asia Minor. Safavids ot Persia and Muzafiarids of 
Gujarat whose common commercial interests brought them together in 
their confrontations with the Portuguese. The struggle lor supremacy 
in the Indian Ocean commenced in 912/1507 when Qansuhul-Ghawari, 
the last Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, sent a combined f.eet under Amir Husain 
Kurdi, Governor of Jedda and Salman Ra is, Ottoman Admiral, for 
extirpation of the Portuguese from the Indian waters. This fleet anchored 
at Chauh 1 


As soon as Sultan Mahmud Begarah of Gujarat came to know about 
the arrival of this fleet he rushed to Mahim. It was about this time that 
he received a letter from the Wali of Hurmuz describing the atrocities 
perpetuated by the Portuguese. Mahmud Begarah, therefore, sent the 
Flotilla of Gujarat under Malik Ayaz, the Governor of Junagadh and Diu, 
to help the allies against the common foe- This great confederacy of the 
allies succeeded in inflicting a crushing defeat on the Portuguese Fleet under 
Dom Lorenzo in a naval battle fought at Chaul in Ramadr.n, 913/January, 
1508. This great naval victory of the allies over their ‘Firangi Foe' was 
celebrated with great jubiliation and it enhanced the ever increasing 
maritime importance of the Sultanate of Gujarat in i.' e Indian sub- 
continent- 2 This can well be visualised from the fact that in the following 
year Sikandar Lodi of Delhi (894-923/1489-1517) sent an embassy to the 
Court of Gujarat with presents for Mahmud Begarah. This was not 
without diplomatic significance in as much as it was for the first time that 
the Sultan of Delhi sent presents to the Sultan of Gujarat. 8 It is pertinent 
to note in this connection that Sikandar Lodi is reported to have remarked 
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that the magnificence of the kingdom of Delhi rested on wheat and barley 

whilst that of Gujarat on coal and pearl as it had eighty-four ports undei 
its control. 4 

' n 

While Gujarat was ruled over by Mahmud Begarah, Isma‘11 Safavi 
succeeded in attracting to his banner many FI Vi Turcomans from Asia 
Minor, Cilicia and Syria to whose military support he largely owed his 
success in leading a campaign into Tabriz where he enthroned himself as 
Shah of Azarbaijan at the beginning cf 907/July, 1501. Subsequently be 
succeeded in making Shi ism the faith of Persia over the whole of which 
he gradually extended his sway. 5 

The establishment of Safavids in Persia almost synchronised with 
the rise of Ottamans under Salim I in Asia Minor, Uzbegs under Shaibani 
Khan in Turan, Ilkhanids in Khurasan and Mughals (Chaghtai Turk ) 
in India. Of these the Ottoman Turks, the Uzbegs and the Mughals were 
orthodox Sunni while the Ilkhanids and the Safavids were ShPites. Isma‘11 
Safavi’s ambition of extending Shbism beyond the borders of his kingdom 
was frustrated by the crushing defeat which Salim I inflicted on him in 
1514 A D. at Chaldiran. 6 

There was yet another point of friction. The land route to the holy 
cities of Mecca and Madina in Hijaz had become unsafe for the pilgrims 
since the collapse of the Timurid empire and was blocked from time to time 
by the Shi ite Safavids of Persia. The pilgrims, therefore, had to change 
from land to the sea route, but the latter was controlled by Christian 
Portuguese who dominated the high seas since the discovery of the Cape 
route. The pilgrims from Central Asia and India had to pay exhorbitant 
passage-money or undergo religious persecution. 7 

These socio-religious and politico-commercial conflicting interests 
of the Ottomans of Asia Minor, Uzbegs of Turan, Safavids of Persia and 
Muzaffarfds of Gujarat led to ever-changing alliances, but in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the interests of all of them were menanced by the 
Portuguese. 

The naval victory which Mahmud Begarah had scored over the 
Portuguese at ( haul in 913/1508, with the help of the allies, had un- 
doubtedly enhanced the prestige of the MuzafTarids of Gujarat throughout 

Asia. Impressed by the increasing mr r itime and commercial importance 
of Gujarat, IsmaTl Safavi sent an embassy to the court of Mahmud 
Begarah. 
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This embassy was led by Yadgar Peg Qizilbash 8 who with a body of 
Qizilbashes 9 reached Gujarat in 91 7/1 51 1 . 10 Mahmud Begarah ordered 
all necessary preparations to be made for the reception 11 of the embassy 12 
but before the envoy cou'd arrive at the capital Mahmud Begarah passed 
away on Monday, Ramadan 2, 917/November 23, 1511 13 and on the following 
day prince Khalil Khin, eldest son of the late Sultan, ascended the 
throne with the title of Abun-Nasr Shamsud-Dln MuzafTar Sh.th II. 14 

When the new Sultan came to know that the Persian envoy with 
his team of forty Qizilbashes had been waiting near the capital for some 
time, he deputed Malikush-Sharq Hamldul-Mulk and Qutbul-Mulk 
along with other nobles to receive the ambassador at some distance 
from the metropolis and to escort him and his suite to the place fitted 
up for his reception. In honouring the ambassador no minutiae was 
omitted- 16 

The first audience took place in Shaww.d, 917/ December 1511- 
The ambassador delivered his credentials and some of the rarities of Persia 
which he had brought with him. Such rarities included a turquoise cup 
of great value, a chest full of jewels, many precious tissues and thirty 
Iraqi horses. Muzafiar II received the ambassador with great favour 
and bestowed on him and his suite rich Khihi'is or robes of honour. 
Thereafter, the Sultan desired that they should be suitably lodged 
and a guard be posted at the embassy for the protection of its inmates- 1 * 
Enjoying full diplomatic immunities, Yadgar Beg Qizilbash came to be 
popularly called by the people of Gujarat as Surkli Kulah, or Red-Cap. 17 

During his residence at Champaner, the then capital of Gujarat, 
the Persian ambassador contracted a close intimacy with fugitive 
prince Muhammad of Malwa who possessed a jewel of great value which 
he wished to buy but could not do so because of the exorbitant price 
claimed by the Prince, and the two quarrelled over the bargain. 
In the evening the young and inexperienced prince went with a small 
following to meet one of his old servants who lived in the same house as 
the Persian envoy. The latter was told by some strife-monger that 
the prince intended to take to flight after robbing him of his property 
and advised the envoy to place the prince in confinement for the night. 18 
Imprudently enough the envoy shut the doors of the house and at mid- 
night carried off the prince to his own apartments and at day-break 
the prince managed to escape- Excited and affronted he collected 
his retainers and set afloat a rumour that a Farman had been issued to 
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plunder all the Qizilbashes- No sooner did this rumour get abroad 
crowds gathered in front of the residence of the ambassador where all 
Qizdb ashes had already collected to defend the house. In the riot that 
followed the Qizilbashes were overpowered by numbers- The door was 
burst open, a number of Qizilbashes were slain, the buildings were se t 
on fire and the miscreants set out to plunder- 1 * 

When the report of the riot reached the court, Muzaffar lost no time 
in despatching Mahkush-Sharq with the royal elephants to put down the 
riot as also to see that no harm was done to the Qizilbashes- Malikush- 
Sharq came down heavily on the rioters, punished the miscreants and 
succeeded in restoring peace- He escorted the envoy to the royal palace 
where the Sultan at once provided him with rooms - 20 

The envoy complained that his losses in cash and kind amounted 

to six lakhs of Gujarati Tankahs (each Gujarati Tankah equivalent to eight 

Muradi Tankahs). Muzaffar immediately paid the amount from his 

treasury. On Friday, the I4th Ramadan, 918/6th December, 1512 the 

ambassador received another lakh of Tankahs and valuable Khil ats. On 

the eve of the diplomat’s departure Khurasan Khan was deputed to 

escoit him so that the sense of his injury might be mitigated - Seven 

formidable elephants, some boxes of wondrous horse-armour, birds and 

beasts including a wolf, various strange and curious things, embroidered 

fabrics and other goods, were entrusted to Khurasan Khan to be 

delivered to Shah IsmaTJ Safavi- Two large ships were provided to 

convey the ambassador and his suite. Moreover, an enormous quantity 

of all things required for the voyage were made available to the 
departing diplomat- 21 

IV 

From what has been stated above it is evident that Shah Isma'il 
Safavi of Persia sent an embassy under Yadgar Beg Qizilbash to the 
maritime independent state of Gujarat which had by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century become not only an emporium of commerce 
but had also emerged triumphant in its struggle with the Portuguese who 
had suffered a crushing naval defeat near Chaul, at the hands of the 
combined forces of the Mamluks of Egypt, Ottomans of Asia Minor and 
Muzaffarids of Gujarat. When the Persian embassy reached Gujarat it 
was accorded a warm welcome- While enjoying all diplomatic immu-* 
nities the envoy got entagled in a private feud with prince Muhammad of 
Malwa and in the riot that followed the Qizilbashes suffered heavy losses- 
When Muzaffar came to know about this incident he not only put down 
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the riot with a heavy hand but also made good all the damages suffered 
by the embassy. It would, therefore, not be wrong to conclude that the 
diplomatic relations between the Shl‘i Safavids and Sunni Muzaffarids 
were governed by commercial and political considerations rather than 
sectarian differences. 
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The Punjabis and their Iranian Heritage 


Prof. Gurbachan Singh Talib 


Punjab among the regions of the Indian sub-continent has perhaps 
absorbed t he largest share of the all-important language aspect of the 
Iranian culture and retained it through the centuries, down to the most 
popular level. While Persian or Perso- Arabic vocabulary is found in 
varying degrees of admixture in all the languages of northern, central 
and western India, and is traceable — -though in a trickle- even in the 
language of Punjab is remarkable indeed. Such vocabulary from the 
western, that is, Iranian source as we have, is of course, of the Muslim 
period oi conquests and lar e-scale immigrations. Whatever vocabulary 
must have come in the pre-Jslamic period from that source (and consider- 
ing that between north-western India and Iran there has been a long 
m illennia-old history ol contact, there must have been large-scale mutual 
influencesj has in the course of time been assimilated to the vocabulary 
acquired in post-Islamic periods. 

Punjab not only was the earliest part of India that felt the impact of 
the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, whose successors established their 
rule over the region, but it was also die host country that gave shelter to 
Muslim scholars, divines and saintly men who in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries left their homes in Central Asia to escape 
the Mongol terror. It was thus subjected to a long-continuing process of 
the tusion of cultures, of which apart from mores and the external 
aspects of civilized living, language proved to be a widespread and 
abiding influence. The conquests from the north-west ceased, the 
re ugee scholars and saints settled down in the Punjab, spread over 
e length of India to the east and towards the centre, and became 
naturalized in this land- but the influences that came with them have 
emained. The tide of the incoming civilization rose high and as it 
eccued, ,t left scattered in its wake tremendous linguistic influences, which 

peopk SCen m thC VOcabular >' and s P ecch lia bits of the commonest 

thf4 n lnvaders and immigrants who came in the Muslim times from 
north-west were not exclusively or eNen overwhelmingly Iranians. 
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They were a mixed lot of Turks, Afghans, Iranians, Mongols and others. 
But all of them, even when they had overrun Iran in invasions, had 
adopted the Iranian culture and been conquered by its richness, intel- 
lectual depth and charm. The entire apparatus of civilized life, thought 
and poetry that was adopted by these races which had accepted Islam at 
various periods, was Iranian. The noble Pahlavi language, which in the 
course of centuries of the national Sassanian rule and previous to this also 
had been the great cultural instrument of a vast empire and a great civili- 
zation, was geared now to the expression of a new Weltanschaung given by 
Islam, and started on its new career as Farsi ( Par si ). Arabic gave it a 
further philosophical reach and Iranian scholars at the Abbasid Baghdad 
court made both Arabic and Persian great instruments of a new civiliza- 
tion, in which influences from the Hellenic culture were assimilated to 
make a new fusion and synthesis. What came to Punjab fand India) in 
the wake of the post-Islamic invasions and imm gration was the Persian 
synthesized with Arabic, holding a voca' ulary that was derived from each 
source. Ar. bic vocabulary in common use was so completely naturalized 
in Persian that it became indistinguishable from it, except to scholars. 
The vocabulary that came to the Punjab was this Perso- Arabic mixture. 
The pre-Islamic vocabulary from Iran, such as it came to the Punjab, 
got mixed up with the local vocabulary, as in its Prakrit and Apabhramsha 
forms it was in any ca c e an Aryan language, like the pre-Islamic Pah avi 
and other forms of the language of Iran. 

It is easy to descant on the spread in India of the scholarship that 
came via Persian. Such scholarship was shared both by Muslims and 
non-Muslims and thousands upon thousands of the learned of various 
grades who were accomplished in such scholarship, have flourished in 
India from the thirteenth century on. As far as learning goes, Punjab 
has perhaps not been in the forefront of it, at least in numbers and 
extent. While there ha. e been centres of Muslim (that is Perso-Arabic) 
learning in Punjab, such as Lahore, Multan, Uch, Pak-Pattan, 
Sirhind, Thrnesar, HSnsi (and in later times Batala), the Punjabis as a 
whole have not been conspicous for producing front-rank Persian scholars 
whose work might command national or international recognition. For 
scholars of such calibre one has to look to Delhi, called at one time 
Qubbatul-Islam (High Dome of Islam' and further east, in what is now 
known as Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal. Later still, a great centre of 
Islamic learning developed in Hyderabad, close to the South of India. 

It is not, therefore, for learning or academic excellence that Punjab may 
be said to be remarkable in this context. 

What constitutes the peculiar quality of Punjab as far as the 
assimilation of the language influences from wave after wave of Perso? 
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phile immigrants is concerned, is the penetration of the language from 

this source to the common masses; who might not even be aware that 

a major part of the vocabulary they are using is Persian or Perso-Arabic. 

So great has been this linguistic influence that words from this source have 

drived out native words, which now are found either at dialect level only, 

or are used in conjunction with the words from the new source. Or, the 

Perso-Arabic word and its local near- synonym are used to denote differ- 
ent shades of meaning. 

Words become part of a language, remain embedded in its poetry 
or its popular proverbs, and wherever these can be assigned to particular 
historical epochs, become valuable sources of history. In the Punjab, 
there are two old, authentic literary documents, dating from five centuries 
or more, that help to indicate the penetration of the Perso-Arabic 
vocabulary into the speech of the common folk of the Punjab. There 
are first, the Punjabi spiritual poetry of Baba Shaykh Farid Ganj-i Shakar, 
which is found recorded in other pages of the Sikh Scripture, Adi Granth 
and second, the spiritual teaching in the form of hymns and philoso- 
phical pieces of Guru Nanak (1469-1539). Shaykh Farid lived from 
1173 to 1265. At that historically early period, the Perso-Arabic voca- 
bulary is found used in a familiar manner, indicating that it was intelligi- 
ble to the common folk, and was part of their stock of knowledge and 
so to say, current coin among them. Here the reference is not to the 
vocabulary of theology and religion, which would be known only to 
Muslim with a fair grounding in Islamic thought, but to common every- 
day words that were assimilated by all Muslims and non-Muslims and 
indicated no religious adhesion or theological grounding of any kind. 
The same is true of Guru Nanak's compositions, in which by his time 
(late fifteenth and early sixteenth century) the Perso-Arabic vocabulary 
had been thoroughly acclimitized in the thought-structure of the common 
fol c. That influence, found then more than five centuries ago (for Guru 
"Nanak was only using the vocabulary that was already established and 
familiar) has lasted till today in the speech of the people of the Punjab, 

and despite a century of British rule with influences from English, shows 
no sign of declining. 

Whenever Punjabi is spoken even for a minute, some words from 
the Perso-Arabic sources, albeit in popular, non-academic forms, must 
get used. A vast list could be compiled of such vocabulary-nouns, 
adjectives, words derived and formed from various roots and others in 
compound forms. Adi Granth, the scripture of the Sikh faith, would yield 
a large volume of vocabulary from this source. As said earlier, of the sour- 
ces of such words the average speaker is not aware. Even people of some 
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education, designate all such words as ‘Persian’ (Farsi) even when they 

might be Arabic. It is only the specialist and the scholar who is aware 
of the difference. 

To illustrate the point being made in this article would take a whole 
volume. I shall close it with only a few obvious instances. Mard in 
Punjabi is both ‘man’, ‘husband’ and heroic person. ‘ Banda 9 is exclusively 
‘man’, ‘human being.’ Both aurat (A' and Zandni are ‘woman ’ Zenana 
is woman’s portion of any place, or any object pertaining to women. 
P archa is a piece of paper, while jcima is any kind of ceremonial dress. 
Dastar and Sirdar are in common use in Punjabi. Badan and tan are 
commonly used for the body. Janwar is animal or a brutish human 
being. For tree, darakht is commonly used. Consider Rah, durust , zaban , 
hoshjanjani , khayal (A), khush , doost (pronounced dost), dushman , yar f 
roz,pir, makan ;A), jagah, zar , zamvt , zamindar , si~d , sharab (A), nasha , 
(A), (neki ), bad ( badi ) The list may be stretched on and 

on. In their use in Punjabi, a number of words have acquired new 
shades of signification. Thus, ‘neki -badi' in idiomatic use means 
‘chances, risks’, z aban means 'word, promise’ rah means ‘methods, plan’ 
and so on. 


Zinda with the Punjabi enunciation, zindagi in almost the correct 
Persian form, dana (grain, wise man) bachcha , darya (meaning river) jadu 
jadugar , dil, bimar, bimari , are again common current coin. IVJma is used 
as a compound suffix. Mauj (A) in Punjabi is a wave of hilarity, 
euphoria — a metaphorically stretched use of the original. From the 
Arabic through Persian have come such words in common mass use as 
kitab ( katab ), qarzat, zamanat, zamin , arzi, da'wa, hakim (for physician) 
hakim, dawa , muhabbat , kurban . kar , tan, are common to Sanskrit and 
Persian, and comming from the earlier source, have got confirmed as 
Persian became current. 


A successful hero of the arena is known as Ruxtam-i-Hind or 
Rustam-i-Zaman according to his degree of acVievement. Baba is a. 
word expressing respect and love, and is now perhaps more Punjabi than 
Persian. So is Rabb, coming from the Hebrew via Arabic and Persian. 
Dara is a favourite name in the Punjab. Bahram Gur is one of the 
favourite heroes of the popular romantic literature in Punjab as 
Shah Bahram, whose qissa is related in popular gatherings. Dev which 
in Persian means monster, is used in f s Punjabi form of deq, in this 
sense, in contradiction to its Sanskrit i eaning oi'god'. No Punjabi 
would fail to be moved by the description of pari or the application 
of this term to woman whom he fancies. Qatal (AJ and jang are part 
of daily parlance. So are murga, tnj, takht , takhta, Shah , padshah , 
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rtawaisht, raushani , (roshani), chirdg, buzurg, sawar, sawdri. In sun (A) 
is used in the specialized sense of a decent human being. The universal 
phenomenon of zindagi is common, so is maut (A). Its Persian 
equivalent marg is part of the common tongue of the Punjab as margat. 

The result of this common bond of language is that a Punjabi in 
Iran, Afghanistan or those parts of central Asia where the cultural 

tongue is Persian, will find himself in a familiar, brotherly atmosphere. 

It is a pity our younger generation is losing touch with this valuable 

heritage. Serious efforts should be made both by Iran and India not 
to let it vanish. 



The nature and dimensions of Sabk-i Hindi 


Dr. Waris Kirmani 


To understand the nature of Sabk-i Hindi and its dimensions, one 
has to imagine the vast area of land extending from India to Turkey where 
Persian was spoken and understood in the sixteenth century. This area 
comprised three great empires, two of which had given Persian the status 
of the official language. First, the Mughal empire of India consisted of 
a part of present-day Afghanistan and almost the whole of the Indian sub- 
continent, excluding a small area in the South. The second empire was 
founded by theSafavid dynasty of Iran; its vast domain was much larger 
than present-day Iran. The third empire, Ottoman Turkey, extended 
fjom Asia Minor up to the eastern regions of Europe. Within its 
borders Persian was widely spoken, though never officially adopted as the 
state language. In addition to its extensive usage among Mughals, 
Safavids, and Ottomans, Persian was patronized by independent Muslim 
dynasties in Central Asia and South India. 

The term Sabak~i Hindi has been applied to the special style of 
Persian writing which originated during the 16th century and was in full 
swing up to the 19th century. Sabk-i Hindi has sometimes been misunder- 
stood, as would appear from its literal translation, to be an exclusively 
Indian style of Persian. This is a wrong assumption. In fact, certain 
periods in the history of Persian literature have been dominated by the 
writers of a ^particular region, and the style of Persian writing in that 
period has been named after that region or country. The earliest style 
of Persian writing, for instance, has been named Sabk-i Khurasani because 
most of the early poets like Rudaki, ‘Unsuri and Farrukhi belonged to 
Khurasan. Later the centre of Persian poetry shifted to southern Iran, 
where Sa’di and Hafiz lived. Hence the style of Persian writing during this 
period has been termed Sabk-i ‘ Iraqi or Sabk-i Irani. With the emer- 
gence of the Herat school and later with the foundation of the Mughal 
empire in India, the situation again changed. During this time Persian 
achieved a special position at the Delhi court which it did not enjoy even 
in Isfahan and Shiraz. 1 It was the special favour and patronage enjoyed 
by the Persian language in India which attracted a large number of poets 
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and writers from the North-west and resulted in a dearth of literary talent 
in Iran and Central Asia. One has only to look at the contemporary 
tazkiras and other books, especially Abul-Fazl’s A'in-i Akhari for the 
long list of such immigrant poets coming in waves and seeking patronage 
of one Amir or the other at Agra and lesser governing centres of the 
Mughal empire . 2 This mass exodus of educated Persian -speaking people 
had made India a centre of Oriental learning renowned throughout Asia, 
and hence the literary forms and fashions introduced here were quickly 
adopted and zealously emulated in the adjacent countries. 

Sabk-i Hindi should not, therefore, be regarded as an exclusively 
Indian ? tyle but rather a style emanating Tom India to the Persian - 
speaking world with a view to mt king other peoples equal participants 
in its rich and variegated literary experiment. 

The latter half of the sixteenth century has generally been regarded 
as the period when Sabk-i Hindi became well established. Though 
imprecisely defined, Sabk-i Hindi could be traced back into the fifteenth 
century and even earlier. It had started taking shape in the Timurid 
period in Khurasan and its founders belonged to the renowned school of 
Herat. Later on when Babur conquered India and shifted his capital 
lrom Kabul to Delhi, Sabk-i Hindi also found its way to India. Babur 
and the writers of his age were greatly influenced by the Herat school. 
Babur himself mentions the names of Jami and ‘Ali Sher Nawai in his ' 
memoirs and pays glowing tributes to their learning and scholarship.* Iranian 
scholars have noted that Jami displayed most of the literary characteris- 
tics that later on developed into Sabk-i. Hindi .* His emphasis on diction 
and artistic devices at the cost of thought content made an impact on 

following generations and led them to indulge in artificial poetry of the 
genre now described as Sabk-i Hindi. 


Babur and his successor Humayun, however, were too busy with 

or anv y b^h ai 8 f n in 8 n° attention to ^idescale efforts in literature 

Z the ^ anch of the fine ^ts. It was only after the polit.cal stabilisation 

hteramr , em n ire achieved during the reign of Akbar that art and 

take ud am^t- forefront - Poets and scholars were encouraged to 

original wrhfne s obf > 8 ™ eS ’ 3nd ma ^ ejects of translation and 

hixurv the nfi T £d StatC Patmnage - ^ing both leisure and 
xury the poets and writers of this period tried to attract the kine and 

h.s nobles by a display of their craftsmanship. They indulged In a 

from liter W ature g ;f b ° a th P ° etry ’ which ca " be disdngu Led 

.. an earlier period on account of its elaborate stvle as 

well as emotional texture : it embodies a peculiar way of f.eUogatd a 
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heightened imagination novel to this period. Jn poetic diction, new 
metaphors and phrases studded with rhetorical devices were introduced to 
give expression tn - ffi-v g express i o n to quaint ideas and exaggerated state- 
ments. 6 

The Mughals were in constant touch with the North-western 
countries. They rather took up the old contacts with renewed enthusiasm 
in the period of durable peace which followed Akbar' s accession to the 
throne. Sabk-i Hindi , consequently, travelled back to the North-west in 
a more embellished form through the cultural and political intercourse 
made possible during the Mughal period. India, moreover, continued to 
play a dominant role in the growth and development of this style because 
Akbar had launched an ambitious programme of both translation and 
original writing in Persian. Akbar Hama, ‘ Ayar-i Danish , Muntakhabut * 
tawarlkh and Ma' asir-i Ra/nmi are only some books which represent the 
original work of high quality produced at this time. The translation 
projects which were simultaneously undertaken have no parallel in 
Indo-Muslim history. Eminent scholars of Persian and Sanskrit were 
employed in this task- They took up the translation of master pieces 
from classical Sanskrit literature, such as the enormous Mahabharata, 
and among smaller works, the Bhagavad-Gita, Ramayand , Atharva Veda , 
Lllavati and Singhdsan Battisi. As a result, Persian literature was enriched 
with the ancient wisdom of India and itself became a channel for the 
integration of different communities living in this vast country. One has 
also to take into account the many books related to Sufism which were 
produced in this period. Nor was the outburst of Persian literary activity 
limited to Northern India. The far flung states of the Deccan also contri- 
buted their share to enrich the Persian language; it was from this region 
that originated, for instance, the famous Tarikh-i Firishta and Seh Nasr-i 

Zuhuri. 

The literary renaissance sweeping Mughal India stands in bold con- 
trast to the situation outside India. In this period we find a state of cons- 
tant warfare among the powers of Tran, Turkey and Central Asia. The 
rulers of these countries had little time to patronise art and literature on 
account of their preoccupation with the grinding demands of military 
warfare. The conflict between Sunni and Shi’ite parties added fuel to the 
territorial claims of opposing forces. Not surprisingly, many poets, writers 
and sufis left their war-torn homes and took shelter in India, where a lole^- 
rant and generous atmosphere pervaded througout the long reign o 
Akbar. 

If Sabk-i Hindi triumphed as a literary form in the 16th century, it 
has suffered a continuous defeat since that time— through the acidic appra- 
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isal of critics. Sabak-i Hindi has generally been used in a derogatory sense, 
and the chief blame for its defects has been placed at the inkstand of 
Indian writers. The validity of this blanket condemnation dissolves on 
close inspection. First, Sahk-i Hindi , like any other Sabk or literary style, 
has both its merits and demerits. No doubt, some of the prose works of 
this g nre^ due to their florid phraseology and artificial literary devices, 
seem to be just an exercise in futility. They lead one wonder whether the 
writer really wants to say something or is just trying to awe the reader by 
a display of rhetorical artistry. Lacking the essential quality of simple and 
direct expression, this prose can be regarded as an exemplar of what Sir 
Philip Sidney called poetry in prose. Zuhrui’s Sch Naur aptly exemplifies 
such Prose. By birth an Iranian, Zuhuri had migrated to the Deccan, where 
he settled down and served at the court of Ibrahim Add Shah. Many 
Iranian writers, however, who nevervisited India also wrote in the same 
artificial style which characterizes Sell Wasr. Wahid qazwini, for instance, 
can be adjudged as an extra-Indian writer of Sabk-i Hindi , 8 The strongest 
proof that this malady was common to both Iran and India is the records 
of letters exchanged between Shah Abbas of Iran and Akbar. The same 
ornate style characteristic of Sabk-i Hindi appears in the epistolary out- 
put of both royal personages. 

On the positive side we ought to note the many specimens of serious 
and objective prose from this period are comparatively little influenced by 

the artificial trend. The biographical and historical books as well as the 

translation works cited earlier contain a minimum of hyperbolic flourishes 
Towering above such books and strangely rare in its style is the Akbarnama 
of Abul-Fazl. The author made an attempt to purify the Persian language 
by rejecting Arabic words and Arabic constructions. A modern Iranian cri- 
tic regards Abul-Fazl as a precursor of the new Persian prose that 
appeared later during the time of Muhammad ‘Ali shah Qajar . 7 Unfor- 
tunately no Indian writer of Abul-Fazl’s calibre emerged in the later Mughal 
period. The Akbarnama remained a lonely paragon to literary chasteness. 
Most of the books written in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
resumed or, rather, adumbrated the extremly artificial elements in Sabk-i 

Hindi. 


It is the Persian poetry of India labelled as Sabk-i Hindi which pro 
vides one of the most glaring examples of injustice and distortion perpe-i 
trated by literary critics. The majority of Indians consider it to be a legacy 
of foreign rule, while foreigners have given it a stepmotherly treatment 
Hence the dwindling number of Indians who still love this poetry and con- 
si er it a part of their national’ heritage find themselves suspended between 
the proverbial devil and the still deep blue sea. Yet there is a charm to this 
poe ry which is so irresistible, and it has a quality which is so subtle 
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that an attempt to restore it to its rightful place is worth doing. In the 
opinion of the present writer. Sabk-i Hindi is as great as its criticism 
has been harsh. Firstly, this poetry, especially the ghazal , has certain 
unique qualities which continue to inspire poets of different climes and 
regions in India even today when Persian has been replaced by Urdu 
and other regional languages. In fact, Urdu poetry is essentially Sabk-i 
Hindi poetry in the garb ofa different grammar and syntax. 

Secondly, Sabk-i Hindi gave to the Persian ghazal an unprecedented 
psychological depth, making it a vehicle for transmitting the vibrations of 
the sub-conscious mind. Take, for instance, the theme of love common to 
Persian poetry of all periods and places. Although the ghazal of Sabk-i 
Hindi does not possess the emotional intensity of the earlier masters, 
such as Sa’di, ‘Iraqi, Khusrau and Hafiz, it certainly surpasses them in the 
subtle overtone it projects. Previously the physical beauty of the beloved 
used to be routinely conveyed in a simple and direct language. The ghazal 
of this period, however, embellished the characteristics of the beloved and 
gave expression to imagined inner happenings of her mind. She appears 
not as a teenager but as a grown up and mature lady, refined in taste 
and manners and intellectually superior to the beloved of the earlier 
ghazals. Not surprisingly, she is also more cruel. Consider the following 
couplets from Mir Ma‘sum Nami (d.1608^: 

andHayati Gilani (d. 1606): 

9 ^ 

^ j [j *5 -Aj jj I sZ+{y*»\ -Aj-Aj y\ <^1 

As the result of a similar psychological refinement, the dialogues between 
the lover and the beloved are no longer an outburst of passionate love met 
with a cool indifference or overpowering cruelty but a reflection of subtle 
attitudes and half-hidden motives. Thus Muhammad Quli Maili(d* 1575) 
declares: 



And for Qatil (d. 1824^ the beloved is at once coquettish and potentially 
deadly: 
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A third contribution of Sabk-i Hindi poetry can be noticed in Sufistic 
thought. Earlier it was confined to a limited interpretation of the doctrine 
of Wafulat aUwujml rightly or wrongly ascribed to Muhyiud-Din Ibn 
‘Arabi. With the advent of Sabk-i Hindi , Sufi poetry was transformed into 
a new mystical medium which seems to flow into two related but distinct 
channels. The first courses through the dynamic verse of Urfi and Nau’i 
Khabusha ni and emerges into the poetic output of Gh ilib and Iqbal. It 
is the assertive element which distinguishes this verse. It suggests an out- 
look that was difiant instead of being submissive and was hopeful of the 
creative potentialities in man. Though all these poets, as well as others of 
lesser stature but similar outlook, reject the passive role that was excused 
as Wahdat al-wuj/ld, it would be hard to define their own outlook as the 
neo-orthodoxy labled Wafulat al-shuhud and linked to Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi Mujaddid-i Alf-i Thani (d 1624). Urfi, for instance, exhorts 
his listeners to bold ambitions and active participation in life: 









Again, he writes: 

a»CiI 

uiUoJl J 9j£ a.] j o±j5^ 

Nau‘i Khabushani (d.1610) is famous for his mathnawi “ Suz-n Guclaz" 
but he ought also to be remembered on account of the emotional fervor 
and unabashed vitality that mark his verses in every genre. Consider, for 
instance, the following fragment: 
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The second channel of Sufistic thought appears in Bedil’s ghazals. 
They are surcharged with speculations on man's ultimate fate and his 
relations with the cosmic (Order. Although a Sufi of the Qadiri order. 
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Bedil goes far beyond the contemporary thinking and seems to anticipate 

the quest of modern philosophers : to snatch a ray of meaning from the 

darkness which descends after the breakdown of faith in both religion and 

science. Two couplets may be cited to illustrate the metaphysical intensity 
of Bedil's vast output : 

-XJIj-o. ol^ Am 

jtj J jij jLc Jai. olj 

<^l $ pjg j 

lr ^J O-kJ Jui« JU aSG 1 ja 

Jt is not possible here to give even a brief survey of the Persian 
poetry produced in India during this period. It has attracted very little . 
scholarly attention though there is an abundance of tazkiras and poetic 
collections lying in libraries throughout the sub-continent. A few have 
been published, but most exist only in manuscript form. The only critical 
work on Persian poets written by an Indian scholar that is worthy of the 
name is Shibli s ShVruW Ajam. Yet the learned author discusses only 
six Indian poets, namely. Faizi, <Urfi, Nazlri, Talib, Kalim, and Sa’ib. 
Very little is known about the large number of other good poets who were 
their contemporaries. There are many such poets : Ghazali Mashadi, 
Muhammad Quli Maili ; Khwaja Husain Sana’i, Mir Hydar Mu‘amma’i, 
Anlsi Shamlu, Hayati Gilani ? Mir Ma‘sum Na’fni, Nau‘i KhabOshani, 
Isma II Beg Atishi, Hashim Sanjar and Anwar Lahori, to quote only 
from the period of Akbar and Jahangir, are promising poets whose 
detailed study is still awaited. All of them had a charming style of 
their own which added lustre to the times in which they lived. The 
depth and variety of their experience is versified with superb skill. They 
wrote about the real feelings of the common man with a grace and 
sincerity which is all the more astonishing because they themselves were 
dependent on kings and nobles for their subsistence and also had to write 
the standard panegyrics. The reader may get some idea of the range of 
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their experience and poetic genius from the following selection : 
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e poets of the following centuries are still more in number and 

perhaps more diverse in their thinking and attitudes. Leaving aside the 
b eater poets who are quite well known in India and abroad, let us briefly 

sample the poetry of comparatively minor luminaries : 
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As stated earlier, the chief drawback to Sabk-i Hindi poetry wa its 
undue emphasis on poetic diction. Poetry was basically viewed as a craft: 
not only did the poets pay more attention to the artistry of words but the 
critics also judged poetry from the same angle. Moreover, since Persian 


was not the mother tongue of Indian poets, their attempts at innovation in 

poetic diction and their efforts to create novelties sometimes disgusted 

their Iranian friends. Bcdifs poetry is a case in point. Shaykh Ali Hazln, 
the Iranian born poet and critic took strong exception to the voluminous 
outpourings of Bedil’s pen. lie is reported to have remarked that if the 

people of Isfahan heard Bedil’ s poetry they would laugh at it. Hazln was 
greatly respected in India for his scholarship and Iranian birth, not with- 
standing his ill temper and tendency to treat Indian poets harshly. Most 
of Indian scholars submitted to his severe judgement and became apologetic 
about their poetry. We can take the following statement from WaJih 
Dagistam as a faithful testimony to the tense atmosphere created by Hazln. 

WSlih was himself an immigrant to Delhi from Iran and had friendly rela- 
tions with Hazin at least for a time * 
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As an example of the repercussions of Hazin’s behavior, Walih then 

goes on to narrate in detail the projections which Sirajud-Din ‘Ali Khan 

Arzu had made to Hazin’s poetry in his book Tanbih ul-GhafUm to which 
Hazln had reacted sharply. 41 

All this created an uproar in the country. Indian scholars, even 
those who had befriended Hazln, lost their patience and many of them 
wrote books criticizing Hazln and his poetry. 42 Leaving aside his 
trenchant sarcasm, Hazin might have been right in his criticism of Indian 
poets like Bedil but only with respect to idiomatic usage and standard 
rules of grammar and proody. Bedil can only be accused of deviating 
from the set rules of language, as most of the great poets do to form 
their own independent world of imagery and self-expression. The future 
course of literary history made Bedil a greater poet than Hazln. His 
poetry spiead like wild fire throughout Central Asia and today he is 
reckoned as one of the greatest Persian poets not only in India but in 
many Persian speaking countries. 

Indeed, in India Bedil’s reputation has been mixed, his popularity 
blunted, by the continuing effect of Hazln’s severe criticism. The rigid 
approach to poetry represented by Hazln had a detrimental impact on 
Persian scholarship for many generations. In particular, it narrowed the 
outlook of many Indian literary critics of Persian poetry. We find no less 
a giant than Azad Bilgrami, for instance, taking the same approach to 
Bedil as Hazln : 
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\ct, to his ciedit, Azad also quotes the view of Khan-i Arzu who 

held a contrary opinion about BediFs verse. Arzu was perhaps the 

greatest authority of his time on such matters. His broadminded approach 

to the canon of literary creativity seems to be centures ahead of his time 
Ot him Azad writes : 
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Indian scholars in general, however, were so over-awed ly the 
mystique of Iran and its Persian-speaking scholars that Kh.'n-i Arzu's 

protest went to no avail. Indian scholars and poets continued to submit 

o the judgments of Iranian critics and to follow them blindly We should 

not be surprised to find that Shibli and some other critics of t£e nineteenth 

ury echo the same prejudice. They considered Persian poetry in India 
to have peaked with Kalim (d. 1650); everything later 
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Poetry, like any branch of fine arts, cannot and should not be 
treated as static. It is a living process, constantly adopting new values and 
rejecting old ones to suit the requirements of a given age and to corres- 
pond with the fresh discoveries made in the inner eye of a particular 
poet s creativity. It is, therefore, worthwhile to make a reassessment of 
Sabk-i Hindi and to probe into its deeper aspect which has unfortunately 
been overshadowed by its rhetorical aspect. Present day scholars are 
more and more realizing that Sabk-i Hindi should be recognized as an 
independent branch of the Persian literature : uniformity in style and 
expression is neither possible nor desirable within such a vast geo-linguistic 
area as the Persian language encompasses. 

In the past, literary critics have lost sight of the thought-content and 
raised the Shibboleth of ‘artificial diction’, forgetting that the simple 
language of earlier periods was unable to express the complex nature of 
the speculations which evolved in the Mughal and later times. The 
unwarranted critique of Indian born poets has also been extended to 
Iranian poets who migrated to India such as ‘Urfi, Naziri, Tidib-i Amuli, 
Kalim and Sa'ib, all of whom were poets of the highest order* l quote 
here a ghazals from Talib-i Amuli. Though he certainly was not the 
greatest of these poets, the following ghazal ought to be included in any 
selection of the finest ghazal compositions in Persian, and it is but a 
sampling from the many other ghazah written by the above-mentioned 
poets. 


Ml 


^ j* ^ If ^ «Ai l,# J ^ all* d-tj ^ J I* 


CjjUj 


M L* j I tZl***M JT ^ CZ*** j ji 

XZ*** L J U jjj -XiL jXe'A ppi jIj uiJj 

XA* ji gAl j XAt J (3^ 

•AjU j*****} X oT ^*4 y) ^l^>l 

-Xi JZ+m T A) j}\ e5C.il ^ / 1 

•Xil.* ji Ol &j+.i iS' <_£l -XjjT jl 


-XjL* O z dj iX* ■) 


47 .. 


It is due to the eternal genius of Iran that it is Iranian scholars who 
have now started realizing that Uifi, MazTri, Talib, Sa’ib, Kalim and mzvy 
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H. Partow Baiza 1 , a contemporary Iranian scholar, writes : 
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in the past. 


Vi L. ^ 


•4 VaJ 


J 




A] I (£Az<t> o\y«c \j pjg 

^ c oj j L* 


L5 


C J 


•J iv? lCm | 


■UL*. 




V * , A 


O J 


c^l j 


•• 


£_> ; j* 0 : ~ b j±\> 

r~r ij 

d**" ( J u“J li V-»* Jl- or 5 ' 


■°.A 


oja; *r *JU ^ or^r o-J U Jdjjl ^ olo* 

IS 

J,U ^ A^ij ajjljG v |^ 

As a reslllt of the reassessment which BaizVi ably voices, there are 
qui e a few Iranian poets, such as Amiri Firuzkuhi, who have begun to 

J !‘"“- at Icast in Composmg Khazals. It is also gratifying to 
note that ,t is Iranian scholars who have brought out handsome editions 

of Nazir, Takb, S .'ib, Kal m, Ghalib, Tqb 1 and many other poets of 

dia. If the present trend is n aintained and if Iran's interest in thp 

Persian literature of India continues to grow, one mav hone tha, J 

sense °f belongmg and love which once existed between the two countries 

will be revived in this century. countries 

f* d ‘ ejUiiTj aj jl, 

JJ* ^ tUl^r esjjj olv-l '*Jg 
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1. SabkShinisi , Vol. Ill, p. 257 s Tehran, A.H. 1337 

(2nd imprint). 

2. A I/i-i Akbarl t Lucknow^ 1893, pp. 168-183. 

3. Bibmtama , Vol. I, New Delhi, reprint 1970 pp 271 
283, 286. 

4. Sabk Shinasl t Vol. Ill, p. 227. 
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fV. Kirmapi, Evaluation of Ghalib' s Persian Poetry . 
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